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The GKN Group is a house both divided and united. Its 
member companies are separate and independent but their 
aims are one and their co-operation close. Within the 
Group there are groups similarly split, similarly in- 
tegrated. Take the Lysaght group, for instance. Lysaghts 
operate orefields and steelworks, rod mills and rolling 
mills, press shops and galvanizing plants. They have 
works in Scunthorpe and Bristol, in Australia, and Argen- 
tina. They are steelmakers and steelworkers, construc- 
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DIVIDED 


tional engineers and manufacturers of steel sheet, wire 
fencing and farm equipment and buildings. Varied acti- 
vities—common purpose; to produce more steel and to 
make more and better things from it. 

The GKN Group is an open house, yet a full one. Open 
in the sense that it welcomes new ideas, new methods and 
new people; full in the sense that, between them its 
companies are as full of opportunity for skills and 
abilities of all kinds as a dictionary is of words. 


THE (Gj K4@N GROUP OF COMPANIES FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS. 
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Portrait of the Week— 


THE SECOND ROUND of the French elections ended 
in several different kinds of knock-out, the inter- 
national boycott of flags-of-convenience was a 
tame draw, and Mr. Nixon went on his way 
victorious. Meanwhile, the hot-air war over Berlin 
continued, and Mr. Macmillan, to show that 
Britain means business, brought Mr. Hugh Fraser 
into the Government. 
* 


OVERWHELMING victory for the Union of the 
New Republic and the Conservatives emerged 
from the second round of the French elections. 
M. Soustelle’s vaguely-defined organisation 
secured nearly 200 seats, and this total will be 
swollen. almost into an absolute majority when 
the seventy tame deputies from Algeria arrive to 
join them. M. Pinay’s Conservatives ~~re the 


runners-up, and the rest were nowhe! ‘Com- 
munists, indeed, were not even nov ; with 
only ten seats (compared with 145 6 ‘re the 


election) they have virtually vasished. M. 
Soustelle, after his landslide victcry, began~to 
back-pedal, claiming that his Union is in fact a 
party of the Left. But the victory of those who 
organised the coup against the Fourth Republic 
was complete, with practically all its opponents 
defeated. 
* 


MR. NIXON went back to the United States amid 
salvoes of congratulatory editorials. There was 
general agreement that he had not put a foot 
wrong during his visit to Britain; those not con- 
vinced by his magnetism still insisted that the 
man behind the mask would need watching. 
While here, he had said some firm but cautious 
things about the Berlin situation. This, however, 
seems to have quietened of its own accord, 


* 


THE LAST-MINUTE defection of the Dutch, the long- 
term defection of the Germans, the hard-headed 
defection of the Italians and other such gaps in 
the line made the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation boycott of the Panlibhonco 
fieet a somewhat haphazard affair. It appeared to 
have been fairly solid in the United States, and 
such flags-of-convenience ships as were being 
serviced in British ports seemed to have slipped 
through the net because of confusion rather than 
lack of solidarity on the part of British dockers. 
* 


SEVERAL NEWSPAPERS, led by The Times (which 
had some very tendentious headlines for its report 
of the matter), attacked the introduction into the 
House of Commons of a Bill to make illegal the 
publication of the details of wills. The Press 
Council’s annual report vigorously defended the 
press against charges of intrusion into privacy. 
The Bill, however, had a Second Reading. This 
was more than Mr. Roy Jenkins’s Obscene Pub- 
lications Bill received. Its stifling by the action 
of a few Conservatives brought the threat to stand 
for Parliament (in the Harrow East by-election) 
from Sir Alan Herbert. 
* 


THE GOVERNMENT reshuffle necessitated by Mr 
Ian Harvey’s resignation turned out to be a Suez 
Group field-day. Mr. Julian Amery moved up into 
the place vacated by Mr. John Profumo (who got 
Mr, Harvey's job), and Mr. Hugh Fraser was 
made Parliamentary Under-Secretary at the War 
Office. A speech from Sir Anthony Eden completed 
the week’s nostalgia. 
* 

A MASS ESCAPE from the Curragh internment camp 
of Irish terrorists reminded people that Cyprus 
was not the only place left where the British 
were unwelcome to at least some of the inhabit- 
ants. At the UN, the delegations of a dozen 
different countries sought in vain to find a solution 
for Cyprus—where a judge, commenting on the 
excessive violence used by the forces after Mrs. 
Cutliffe’s murder, exposed the hollowness of Mr. 








Christopher Soames’s apologia for them. 
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MR. LLOYD’S £400 MILLION 


M: GEOFFREY LLOYD had worked hard to 
arouse enthusiasm in the Government's 
long-term plans for education by a series of 
speeches and interviews with political corre- 


spondents. The White Paper which appeared on — 


Wednesday might well have been an anti-climax; 
but in the event the Government has gone a long 
way to satisfy the expectations which he had 
raised, by announcing a £400 million five-year pro- 
gramme, directed mainly, though not exclusively, 
at the secondary schools. This will include a 
school-building programme averaging about £60 
million a year for England and Wales between 
1960 and 1965 (the 1959-60 programme, the last to 
be approved before this White Paper, amounts to 
£46 million). And as an immediate step, the limits 
on minor building jobs of up to £20,000 are going 
to be raised, which means that many essential 
improvements can go forward before this five- 
year plan begins. 

Politically, this may turn out to be one of the 
most important of the recent spate of policy 
White Papers. It is the Conservatives’ reply to 
Learning to Live, seeking to embody the belief 
that by improving all secondary schools, and in 
particular secondary modern schools, the sting 
can be taken out of selection and the eleven-plus 
bogey can be laid. It proposes to provide the 
buildings and most of the teachers (by the end 
of the period) to make it possible for all children 
to stay at school with profit to sixteen. 

The White Paper naturally stresses the Oppor- 
tunity State motif which has figured in all Mr. 
Macmillan’s major speeches on domestic policy. 
‘The key note,’ it says, ‘is opportunity. There must 
be opportunity for the individual boy or girl to 
go as far as his keenness and ability will take him. 
And the nation must grasp the opportunity to 
develop the educational system so that it can 
better fulfil its task of producing citizens who 
are fitted by character, knowledge and skill to 
play their full part in an increasingly educated 
and responsible, democratic society.’ It sounds 
turgid in print, but it must be remembered that 
this was the sort of stuff with which Mr. Lloyd 
galvanised the Conservative Party Conference. 
Having spent a year as the dullest of Ministers, 
apparently unable to evince the slightest interest 
in any of his routine visits to schools and tech- 
nical colleges, Mr. Lloyd appeared suddenly to 
have become consumed with passion. He spoke 
at Blackpool, if not like a man with fire in his 
belly, at least like one who had sat on a blow- 
lamp. The result was rapturous applause and the 
compliments of some political correspondents. 
One even included Mr. Lloyd among those 
Ministers who had ‘come on’ most during the year. 
Others, though more sceptical, agreed he had 
come on. It does seem as if he has suddenly 


| realised how the Labour Party has thrown away 


its opportunities by doctrinaire wrangling over 
the organisation of secondary schools. The way, 
therefore, is open for him to place educational 
opportunity at the centre of the Tories’ domestic 
policy,.and achieve, in their public personality, 
that quality of ‘generosity’ which Lord Eustace 
Percy accused his pre-war Tory colleagues of 
having failed to cultivate. 

Politically significant, also, is the decision in 
the White Paper to give more help to the Churches 
for school building. Lobbying has been going on 
apace; and now the Government has shown that 
it-intends to get the credit, if credit there is 
going to be, while still in office. It is known that 
Labour feels distinctly sore about this; it would 
have liked some kind of all-party discussions with 
the Roman Catholics and Anglicans in order to 
lift denominational bargaining above politics. 
But naturally these things look different from the 
Opposition benches. 

This White Paper has ‘election manifesto’ 
written all over it—it will, for one thing, cost ihe 
Government very little till well into 1960.*But it 
is also an interesting experiment in long-term 
planning. True, no government can bind its suc- 
cessor; true, too, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has also to retain annual budgeting con- 
trols. But at least this is an attempt to plan a 
large programme over a period of five years, and 
to let the local authorities know what is going to 
be required of them well in advance. In view of 
the way in which the public investment pro- 
gramme has grown, this kind of forward planning 
is becoming increasingly necessary. 

The real question is whether the local 
authorities will spend the money sensibly and 
carry out the programme as efficiently as it. 
deserves. And this leads back to the arguments 
about local government finance, which have not 
been resolved by the figures for the general grant 
published by Mr. Henry Brooke last week. 
Critics of the general grant point out that it has 
already led authorities to cut back their estimates 
for 1959-60 and 1960-61 so that they show a 
smaller rate of growth than any of the past four 
years. Furthermore, the grant has been fixed for 
the two years ending March, 1961, on the basis 
of estimates prepared in the summer of 1958. 
If prices rise, as they are regrettably likely to do, 
either the ratepayers will be saddled with the 
whole cost of the programme or it will have 
to be cut back accordingly. 

Such defects, however, are inherent in the 
method of finance which Parliament has devised 
for local government. Mr. Lloyd’s White Paper. 
taken as a whole, is potentially a valuable out- 
line plan for educational expansion, a_ useful 
election manifesto and a sensible way of carrying 
the Education Act of 1944 another stage towards 
full operation. 
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Bad Manners 


HE Secretary of State for the Colonies seems 
a have treated the leader of the African 
elected members of the Kenya Legislative Council 
with some discourtesy. (No doubt Mr. Tom 
Mboya was similarly ill-mannered in leading his 
followers out of the council chamber in Nairobi 
while the Governor was speaking, but, as any 
upholder of white superiority will agree, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd ought to know his manners better 
than Mr. Mboya.) The African members asked 
in July for a round table conference on the consti- 
tution; the request was passed to the Colonial 
Office certainly before August 22; Mr. Mboya left 
Kenya on November 23, to see Mr. Lennox-Boyd, 
and with Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s agreement; and it 
was on November 27, while Mr. Mboya was on 
his way, that the Secretary of State published his 
rejection of the African members’ constitutional 
proposals and their request for a conference. 

Meanwhile, Kenya settlers are displaying some 
disquiet at the birth of a new secret society, Kiama 
Kia Muingi, which might turn out to be a new 
Mau Mau. The African elected members have 
condemned violence in general, and KKM in par- 
ticular, but Mr. Lennox-Boyd is surely strengthen- 
ing its appeal to Africans when he rejects the 
proposals put forward by their responsible repre- 
sentatives, and treats them as brusquely as he 
seems to have treated Mr. Mboya. The Kenya 
Government runs the same risk in continuing to 
frustrate peaceable political meetings by applying 
emergency regulations that should have been re- 
pealed long ago. What cannot be expressed demo- 
cratically may sooner or later be expressed more 
violently. If, as Mr. Mboya said after his meeting 
with the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd is 
selling out to the settlers, it would be wise for the 
settlers to tot up exactly what they are eventually 
going to have to pay, and to whom. 


Towards Convertibility 


HE sterling area’s reserve in London of gold 
‘Dees dollars—but mostly gold—continues to 
grow at a Satisfactory pace. A further £14 million 
was added during November, which shows that 
Britain is still earning a sufficiently large surplus 
in its international accounts to carry some of the 
less fortunate sterling countries through a difficult 
period. The value of the sterling system has once 
again been plainly demonstrated. 

Indeed, so little anxiety is now felt about the 
future of the £ that talk has revived of sterling 
convertibility. The signs are propitious. Sterling 
and dollar are in better balance, the International 
Monetary Fund is in a position to support the 
transition to a freer £, and, to some, convertibility 
now appears as one way of salvaging something 
out of the wreck of the European Free Trade Area 
negotiations. 

These are complicated problems, but by a 
piece of happy timing, the Institute of Economic 
Affairs has this week published a pamphlet* 
which clarifies some of them. The author, Mr. 
Paul Bareau, suggests that the next step the 
authorities should take is to merge the transfer- 
able sterling market, which includes all Europe 
and Iron Curtain countries, with that for sterling 





*THE FUTURE OF THE STERLING SYSTEM. Price 5s. 
from 24 Austin Friars, EC2. ' 


THE 


in the hands of Americans and Canadians. This 
would not be difficult, for the rates at which these 
two markets operate are now exceptionally close 
to each other—itself a significant pointer. And all 
that would be necessary would be for the 
authorities to allow banks in London to deal in 
transferable sterling, which is at present only dealt 
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io at Zurich and New York. The change would 
mot really be of great consequence, except as 
proof that sterling has at last thrown away its 
¢rutches. It is even possible that some kinds of 
capital transactions will also be freed. Certainly 
some alteration in exchange-control ‘ 
seems likely in the next month or two. 


practice 


Hope in the President 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


AD the French elections been conducted on 
H: strictly proportional system the results 
would have been notable but not an earthquake. 
The Conservative vote grew by 25 per cent. Two 
million voters for Poujade at the last election 
shifted back to the Gaullist candidates they had 
supported in the last but one, and so became an 
effective instead of a merely destructive force. The 
Catholic centre vote remained stable to within 
5,000, though split between the old MRP and 
a semi-detached Right wing led by M. Bidault 
and calling itself Christian Democracy. The total 
vote for all kinds of Radicals and recently dissident 
or ejected Radicals sank by one-sixth, and for the 
orthodox Radical group by two-thirds. The 
Socialists were almost as stable as the Catholics, 
losing 14,000 votes. The Communists lost 
1,600,000, over a quarter of their total, but were 
still the largest single party. with 3,880,000, though 
fewer than the total Conservative vote in all its 
variety. This was at the first ballot. But the second, 
with all the injustice of a plain majority vote, and 
with voters abandoning their ideal preference for 
the possible, produced results that have surprised 
and delighted or shocked the world, according to 
taste. The Gaullist UNR showed much the greatest 
attraction for second choices, but even so won the 
enormously disproportionate number of 188 
deputies (instead of sixteen), while the Com- 
munists shrank from 143 to ten. The Socialists 
dropped from ninety-one to forty, the MRP from 
seventy-two to forty-four—or fifty-seven with the 
Christian Democrats. 

Artificially exaggerated as is the picture of 
French opinion given by the Assembly, it none 
the less does express the dynamic of the situation. 
The change in the voting system was itself popular. 
Though the detailed delimitation of constituencies 
was deliberately disastrous for the Communists, 
neither Socialists nor Radicals can seriously com- 
plain. They, especially the latter, had clamoured 
for a return to single-member constituencies. 
There is certainly a good deal of surprise in France 
at the result, but the dramatic defeats—of M. 
Mendés-France, for instance; of the Left-wing 
Gaullists; of Socialists like M. Jules Moch who 
had tried to save the Fourth Republic, or like M. 
Defferre, who had offended one set of voters by 
advocating a yes-vote at the referendum, and 
another by his courageous demand for a real 
change of policy in Algeria; of M. Edgar Faure, 
perhaps the ablest of recent premiers, but one who 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 

Postal subscribers who are going away at 
Christmas and want the Spectator sent to their 
holiday address should send their instructions 
to reach the Sales Manager, The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Decem- 
ber 5, fer the issue of December 19, December 
10, for the issue of December 26. 











Paris 
did much damage to the Republic by the excessive 
subtlety of his tactics and his purely cerebral 
appeal—all were typical of the movement of 
opinion. The current is nationalistic and in favour 
of simple arguments (or even none) for simple 
men. The one Fourth Republic leader who 
emerges with his position intact, or almost so, is 
M. Pinay, the Conservative, with his shrewd but 
limited outlook and his gift for keeping a plain 
man’s confidence. 

The country certainly wanted something new 
—and it has got it. Like all sudden expensive pur- 
chases, this one will arouse belated regrets, but 
not a desire to go back to the old situation. The 
most dangerous aspect of the new Assembly is 
probably the grotesque under-representation of 
the Communists. In the working-class the injustice 
of it will be so obvious as to conceal the real 
Communist defeat—the loss of a quarter of the 
Communist vote. In the bourgeoisie it will conceal 
the massive surviving strength of the Communists. 
It provides, in other words, excellent camouflage 
for a long-overdue reconstruction of the Com- 
munist Party. 

But what of the UNR, the dominant party? 
The peculiarity of Gaullism is that it is not the 
direct expression of de Gaulle. It is a movement 
of his admirers, or of those for whom his name 
symbolises an escape from the impersonal ob- 
scurity of French parliamentary intrigue. The 
doctrine is hard to find. The General himself, 
about to go up into the non-party sanctuary of 
the Elysée Palace as President of the Republic, 
has refrained from overt guidance. M. Soustelle, 
when asked to explain the significance of the 
election results, said that first of all the nation 
had wished to express for a third time its con- 
fidence in the General (an unjustified insult to 
the intelligence of Frenchmen, who prefer the 
clarity of a single statement to the obscurity of 
repetition) and, secondly, a desire to remove from 
power all those who were suspected, rightly or 
wrongly, of wishing to loosen the bonds between 
France and Algeria. This last is near the mark 
and will at all events be the interpretation of 
the election results adopted by the leaders of 
the new majority. This will severely limit the 
range of action open to the new government when 
it is formed. President de Gaulle may well be 
still farther from his goal of conciliation in North 
Africa than was Prime Minister de Gaulle, not 
only because he will not be in control of the 
actual levers of decision (he is at present both 
Minister of National Defence and Minister for 
Algeria), but because the majority in the new 
Assembly will have committed itself to a very 
decided view. 

In many respects—social and economic for 
instance—there will be at least as much repulsion 
as attraction between the UNR and its neigh- 
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pours and probable allies, the Conservative In- 
dependents sitting on the extreme right of the 
Assembly. Will there also be agreement for a 
diminution of republican tolerance for free- 
spoken criticism? 

While President de Gaulle may watch philo- 
sophically disputes on financial policy, he has 
been careful to equip his Fifth Republic with 
constitutional guarantees and may not be in- 
different about the rights of the small opposition. 
He has, after all, built a republic which he hopes 
will last. He knows that pendulums swing. He 
knows also that some of his followers who are 
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now very prominent were not amongst the most 
faithful to his wishes in a recent past. He knows 
that the potential opposition to any government 
corresponding to the new majority in the 
Assembly is, on the evidence of voting strength, 
considerable. 

When the Constitution was drafted, the reduc- 
tion in the powers of the Assembly and the great 
increase in those of the President of the Republic 
were the main subject of criticism. Today some 
of the critics are hoping that the President's 
powers will prove real enough to check the newly 
elected Assembly. 


Love and Lady Lewisham 


*JN Martinique, when the whistle blew for the 
cus to get back on the ship, I had a quick, 
wild and lovely moment when I decided I wouldn't 
get back on the ship.” Thus, Mr. James Thurber. 
Well, the other day I went to Parliament on a bus 
other than my usual one—a 76, to be precise. And 
when the conductor intoned ‘Westminster,’ I had a 
quick, wild and lovely moment when I decided I 
wouldn't get off the bus. And I didn’t. I went on 
across Westminster Bridge, with a delicious feeling 
that I was playing truant, and ended up in County 
Hall. And there the London County Council was 
in session, and I saw many strange sights and 
heard many strange sounds, and spent a very 
interesting afternoon indeed, as you shall hear. 

To begin with, it will be generally agreed that 
County Hall, though its architectural style is by 
no means the most exciting in London, is a fine 
and gracious building, which is a good deal more 
than you can say for that neo-Gothic scaffolding- 
holder on the other side of the river. I had a mad 
impulse to slide down those marvellous polished 
corridors, but managed to keep a rein on it. But 
the corridors are wide, and of the right propor- 
tions, and dignified, and so is the whole building. 
Take the Council Chamber, for instance: It has 
red leather where the House of Commons has 
green, and is round instead of oblong. But the 
seats come up behind your head, and are padded 
all the way up; everybody has a desk, not just the 
press; there is a dais, and symmetry, and a glass 
dome: and while all members sit high, some sit 
higher than others. 

What is more, they are summoned to their 
labours by a bell. As I entered the building it was 
clanging—a silver, head-piercing peal. It went on 
and on, beating through the corridors, for a full 
ten minutes, until the Council was in session. I half 
expected to see a chapter of Benedictine monks 
swish past me every time I turned a corner, but I 
had to be satisfied with Dr. Donald Soper, and he 
wasn't wearing his cassock. 

That was another thing that struck me. They 
have all sorts of interesting people on the LCC. 
There was Dr. Soper, for instance; they tell me he 
is Alderman Soper. There was a man with a beard 
who only needed an eye-patch to be indistinguish- 
able from the Hathaway shirt advertisement. 
There was Mr. David Tutaev, whom I always 
thought was an expatriate Red Army colonel 
living in America. There was Mr. Sebag-Monte- 
fiore, who has even figured in my relatives’ con- 
Versation at times. There was Mr. Christopher 


Chataway. There was Mr. Ike Hayward, who is 
the Leader of the LCC, and a very powerful man, 
whom I once heard refer in a speech to ‘Mr. 
Malcolm Sargent’ while Sir Glossy Carnation was 
actually standing at his elbow. There was a chap 
who runs a carpet shop in Westbourne Grove, 
where I fear I do not buy my carpets. There was 
Mr. Logan Gourlay (though only in the press 
seats), wearing quite the frightfullest camel-hair 
coat I ever set eyes on. 

And there, very much there, wearing a quiet but 
tasteful black dress (semi-empire line, my un- 
trained guess would be), with a black velvet bun- 
bag hat and four modest strands of pearls, was 
the one, the only, the ineffable, the Lady of the 
Manner, the walking tabula rasa, the unparodiable 
parody, the scourge of London Airport, the even 
lovable, the (since even I must make an end) 
Viscountess Lewisham. There, the member for 
Lewisham, she sat, as if Lord Euston should sit 
for Euston, or Viscount Portman for Portman 
Square, or the Marquess of Bute for Bute Street, 
and she looked upon the world, and it was her 
oyster, and had a whacking great pearl in it. And 
then she made a speech. It was about old people 
who live in Institutions and are sometimes not 
treated with the kindness that Lady Bountiful 
would wish, and must thank Heaven they are not, 
if the condescension is an inevitable concomitant. 
She has no idea, this beautiful, delicate, fragile, 
vacant lady, of what the world is like or the people 
in it, and long may she be protected from the 
knowledge, for she might never recover from the 
shock. 

But still, I didn’t go to County Hall just to hear 
Lady Lewisham, in a pig’s eye I didn’t. ! went 
there to see, as the handbooks have it, How 
London is Governed. London is Governed, | 
should say, in a rather odd manner. They have a 
question-time, for instance, but only the press have 
a copy of the questions, and supplementaries are 
practically unknown. And absolutely nobody 
listens. This is perhaps the most striking single 
fact about the London County Council; the House 
of Commons can do a fair job of ignoring what is 
going on, but they are mere novices compared to 
these people. Of course, if you haven’t got a copy 
of a question, and it’s in nine parts, and the answer 
(of which you also haven’t got a copy) is ‘No, 
Yes, Yes, No, 31st of March, 64.4 per cent., No, 
Yes, No,’ it is not easy to display an interest, still 
less take one. But still, the complete absence: of 
any attention being paid by anybody to anythin: 
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being said gave a reluctant democrat like myself 
a momentary frisson of Fifth-Republicanism. 

Because this state of affairs is a good deal more 
symbolic than many people realise. I and others 
are often to be heard complaining about the 
tyranny of the party machines at Westminster; but 
at Waterloo there is a tyranny so absolute, and so 
unquestionable, that it would have appalled C ali- 
gula. Questions from Labour members have to ve 
submitted for party approval before being put, and 
if the party disallows them the member simply 
dare not ask them, on pain of withdrawal cf ; i: 
Whip. Decisions are reached in private caucus, 
and frequently after the most cursory and undo*u- 
mented discussion; thereafter, any word in public 
(let alone a vote) questioning the Mosaic nature 
of the decision brings the immediate threat of 
anathema and outer darkness. There is even an 
almighty row (there is one going on at this 
moment, it appears) if a member writes a letter to 
the press, should it contain a word that is not on 
the party line. There is never any cross-voting at 
all (by the Labour members, that is), and nobody 
in the place, as far as I can see, would know what 
you were talking about if you breathed the words 
‘free vote.’ 


What makes this state of affairs even more 
grisly is that it is not the reflection of a precarious 
majority, obliged to dragoon its members with 
Whips and scorpions. When I lost count of the 
Labour majority it was in the nineties (in a house 
of 150-odd), and petrifaction had long set in. The 
caucus leaders apparently counter such murmur- 
ings of democracy as may occasionally be heard 
from the Young Turks with talk about ‘embarrass- 
ing the Party’ and ‘unity.. They argue, I learnt, 
that the Labour Party has suffered national set- 
backs because it paraded its disunity in Parlia- 
ment, and that it therefore follows that a parade 
of disunity at County Hall could—nay, would— 
cost London its Labour government. Apart from 
the fact that this is obviously untrue—London is 
permanently Labour for the simple arithmetical 
reason that there are now a majority of safe 
Labour boroughs—it shows an extraordinary, 
Lady Lewisham-like remoteness from reality. 
How many Londoners have the faintest idea of 
what goes on in that handsome, red-leathered 
chamber? And of those, how many care deeply? 
How many votes are won or lost, every three years, 
by what London County Councillors have said 
and done in their party capacities? Apart from 
anything else, how would any citizen who wanted 
to know what they said find out, seeing that no 
record is published of speeches? No, we must face 
the fact that the government of London is 
the only genuine example of oligarchy left in 
the world today, and shcuid be preserved for that 
reason if no other. Beside this smooth-running 
Tammany machine the Other Place, where they 
have government by faction, seems an ungainly 
and creaking business, and I don’t mind admitting 
that I wandered back across Westminster Bridge 
with a new respect for it. Which reminds me: | 
didn’t quite finish that quotation from Mr. 
Thurber : 

In Martinique, when the whistle blew for the 
tourists to get back on the ship, I had a quicx. 
wild and lovely moment when I decided | 
wouldn't get back on the ship. I did, though. And 
I found that somebody had stolen the pants to 
my dinner-jacket. 

TAPER 
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a 
THE PRESS COUNCIL’S Fifth 

Annual Report fairly flings 

AN around the whitewash. But 
what else can be expected of 

a body which can say, when 

discussing the individual’s 

right of privacy, ‘Those who resent polite inquiries 
have often something to hide’? The fact is, 
nobody inside or outside the profession takes the 
Council seriously. It suits some newspapers to 
pretend to take it seriously—at any rate until it 
reprimands them—but that is not the same thing. 
Still, the complacency displayed by the Council 
must be a matter of concern to journalists and 
others watching the steady degradation of some 
sections of the press. ‘It is becoming inconceiv- 
able,’ says the report, ‘that any editor or news 
editor would choose to bring himself and his paper 
into odium by encouraging outrageous methods 
of news collection.’ But while the Report was 
printing we had the case of the Daily Sketch 
rigging an entire story, with the aid of a former 
Confidential stringer whom it had itself exposed 
in the past, in order to be able to boast about 





Unfortunately, I’m not able 
to send all my readers a 
complimentary bottle, but 
with the kindly co-operation 
of Mackenzie’s I can offer 
everyone a chance to win a 
bottle. So here is a com- 
petition a little more serious 
than the one announced last 
month: 

Write an advertisement for 
Mackenzie’s Sherry in the 
style to which, perhaps, you 
have become accustomed (i.e. 


This ONE’S ON ME ~ slo). and send it to the 


address below before Decem- 





The coming of Christmas 
always puts me in a reflective 
mood, and I have been count- 
ing my blessings. To my 
delight I find that they in- 
clude two dozen bottles of 
Vintners’ Cream three dozen 
of El Catador, and half a 
dozen of Fino Perla. Natur- 
ally, I feel satisfied with my 
lot, for a very nice little lot 
itis... 

But at such times it behoves 
one to consider the less for- 
tunate, and I started thinking 
about those people who not 
only haven’t got a cache of 
Mackenzie’s Sherry but have 
not even tasted it. And, 
conscious that this ‘s the 
season of goodwill and good 
living, I decided to do some- 
thing for these underprivi- 
leged folk, so that they, too, 
can enjoy the pleasure of 
drinking Mackenzie’s Sherry. 


we FINO PERLA 
Medtum 


% VINTNERS CHOICE 


Superior Amontillado (Medium Dry) 


%e EL CATADOR 
Very Dry Fino 


%& VINTNERS CREAM 
Rare Old Oloroso (Sweet) 


ber 31st. Length should not 
exceed 250 words. The writer 
of the one considered to be 
the best by me and Ian 
Mackenzie will receive 12 
bottles of Mackenzie’s excel- 
lent sherry; second and third 
will receive 8 and 4 bottles 
respectively; and an unlimited 
number of good losers will be 
consoled with a single bottle 
each. 

If you enjoy pastiche, I hope 
you'll have a go. Personally 
I find writing about Macken- 
zie’s Sherry stimulating fun, 
and derive both inspiration 
and benefit from the product. 
Come to think of it, that’s an 
idea you might well adopt— 
have some Mackenzie’s Sherry 
before you start writing. And 
if you'll send the seal off the 
bottle with your entry, I 
promise that runners-up will 
receive two bottles. 
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a ‘scoop’ later; and when the stunt ended with 
the deaths of the participants in an air-crash, it 
was followed by a stomach-turning leading article 
by the editor. The Council has no powers to do 
anything but exhort such editors, and journalists 
who despise it, to mend their ways; and it does 
not want them—indeed, it would reject them if 
offered, just as it rejects the proposal that it 
should have lay members, who might bring a non- 
cartel breath of good sense into its discussions. 


* * * 


TO THE CHORUS of praise for Richard Nixon on 
his visit to England, I feel bound to add a mildly 
critical postscript. He struck me, in the hour or 
so I spent in his company, as a man who has 
learned much in the last few years; but like many 
a man involved in the estimable process of dis- 
covering things for himself, he was a bit of a 
bore about it all. On and on he went, in a 
monotonous voice, telling us what we already 
knew; I had to doodle on the pad provided to 
fight off encroaching drowsiness. Presumably 
some of the press enthusiasm for him can be 
accounted for by his turning out to be so much 
less awful than he has usually been pictured; he 
seemed an amiable soul—it was really quite hard 
to imagine him smearing political opponents. And, 
of course, we have been driven to expect so low 
a standard of what is ‘statesmanlike’ by the 
utterances of politicians here—the Prime Minister 
being perhaps the worst offender—that the sense 
Mr. Nixon talked sounded much more sensible 
than it really was. I could get no feeling that here 
was anybody out of the ordinary; by comparison 
with, say, the unlucky Adlai Stevenson he 
seemed mild beer. Still, at least Mr. Nixon 
showed that his voyages have opened his mind: 
if he should succeed President Eisenhower, it will 
not be the disaster it might have been five 
years ago. 
+ * * 


MR. NIXON MIGHT take lessons in the art of giving 
a small informal press conference (I am not 
thinking of the large-scale affairs, which are 
basically unsatisfactory anyway) from Alastair 
Buchan, introducing the Institute for Strategic 
Studies. Mr. Buchan was as concise as Mr. Nixon 
was verbose, and I shall be surprised if the new 
body ever suffers while he remains its director 
from the amiable expensive woolliness to which 
such institutions are prone. His aim is to provide 
a centre upon which students of strategy and fact- 
finding journalists can call for information; and 


' to investigate strategic problems—provided they 


have a general significance. The Institute may 
examine national service to determine what is 
the minimum period it takes to make a soldier, 
because whether or not a twelve-month training 
period, say, is long enough, or whether it is a 
complete waste of money, is something that is 
of general concern to Western governments; but 
it will not investigate conscripts’ pay and con- 
ditions of service—it will not be a rival Grigg 
Committee. The need for more authoritative and 
impartial information on strategic problems has 
long been obvious, and the Ford Foundation has 
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again shown its wisdom in providing the means 
wherewith it can be produced. 


* * * 


THE NOMINS#T0N OF Mervyn Stockwood as Bishop 
of Southwark has inevitably been noted in the 
press on account of his Socialist views. Certainly 
it is a remarkable appointment: is it, I wonder, 
the first time that the Crown has nominated a 
Labour bishop during a Tory regime? This is a 
great tribute both to the integrity ef government 
advisers and to the ministry of Stockwood him- 
self—both in the East End of Bristol and in the 
very different atmosphere of a university church. 
He will be sorely missed in Cambridge, where 
in little over three years he has made the mori- 
bund University Church come alive in a remark- 
able way—about a thousand undergraduates pass 
through its doors on a Sunday during term— 
and he has been scrupulously careful to supple- 
ment rather than supersede college chapels. It 
must have been hard for him to decide to leave 
Cambridge with his work there only just begin- 
ning, and I hope the Crown will take special care 
to ensure a worthy successor. I understand that 
he is not to be consecrated until later next year 
—is the rumour true, I, wonder, that his conse- 
cration will take place on Labour Day? He will 
ensure that a breath—not to say a draught—of 
fresh air will enliven the rather stuffy atmosphere 
of the bishops’ meetings. And it is good to hear 
that at least one bishop will be sufficiently 
independent-minded to break with the episcopal 
custom of wearing hunting attire. 


« a * 


‘ANYTHING I add to what has already been said, 
Mr. John Spencer Wills lamented in his chair- 
man’s speech for Associated-Rediffusion, ‘may 
be regarded as tainted by selfish motives.’ Per- 
haps: but what he said is certainly worth pon- 
dering. He proposed what I take to be a kind 
of condominium, between the ITV and the BBC, 
to run programmes for minorities; and he says 
that A-R would be willing to participate in such 
a service, ‘notwithstanding that it would have to 
be subsidised by our existing service.’ But would 
it? The reason why serious programmes are not 
commercially profitable is mainly because most 
of the people who would enjoy them are not 
watching—are not even, as a rule. aware that 
they are on. Television has never attracted, or 
has driven away, most of the people who would 
enjoy, say, opera. A network specifically catering 
for minorities could in time get them back: and 
it would then attract advertisers for the same 
reason that The Times and the Mancl.cster 
Guardian attract advertisers, by collecting small 
but relatively well-to-do audiences. } still prefer 
the idea of ‘Pay As You View,’ but, failing this, 
1 feel that the A-R proposal is much more sensible 
than the idea of giving the third network either 
to the BBC or, worse, to ITV. As Mr. Wills sen- 
sibly admitted, it is hard enough now for com- 
mercial television to provide sufficient material 
and talent for one network. without trying to 
stretch it over two. 
* * * 

THAT EVERY MAN should be deemed innocent 
until he is proved guilty is a noble tradition: but 
there are times when it may involve a man who 
actually is innocent in difficulty and embarrass- 
ment. There is a clear distinction between (a) 
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a man the police know has not committed a 
crime but who they believe may possess (per- 
haps unwittingly) evidence about the criminal, 
(b) a man the police suspect may have committed 
a crime, and (c) a man against whom the police 
have a cast-iron case even before he is caught. 
But whichever of these categories X may be in, 
he tends automatically to be described at the 
moment as a man ‘whom the police believe may 
be able to help them in their inquiries.’ Now, it 
is true that this saves the police from the possible 
embarrassment, and the newspapers from the 
possible libel actions, which they might suffer if, 
say, a man named as a suspect turned out to be 
innocent. But it also means that a man who is 
innocent, and who is wanted only for the infor- 
mation he may have about the real criminal, is 
automatically suspected by the newspaper-read- 
ing (and television-watching—and radio-listening, 
for that matter) public, as soon as his name is 
puolished, of being the criminal. This has hap- 
pened on a number of occasions recently. Of 
course, it may be said that if a distinction in 
wording were to be made by the police, the man 
who really was suspected of a crime would suffer 
an even graver handicap when he came to be 


John Bull’s Schooldays 
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tried. But the alternative to trial by newspaper 
seems to be, at the moment, condemnation with- 
out trial. Something seems to have gone wrong 
with the system. 
* * * 
REPLYING TO a letter in the Spectator about 
science fiction a few weeks ago, Alan Brien com- 
plained that his correspondent was behaving ‘as 
if he had discovered SF, like the Dead Sea scrolls, 
in a jar in the basement of Foyles.” And much 
amusement was later obtained at the expense of 
some gullible readers who hurried round to 
Foyles and tried to buy copies of the Dead Sea 
scrolls in jars. Now I see that commerce is once 
again imitating art; replicas of the scrolls, and 
in jars too, are now in fact on sale in Foyles 
and other bookshops. The jar is made of brown 
clay in the traditional pattern and contains a 
three-foot-long reproduction of the most famous 
scroll, the Manual of Discipline. There is also 
a forty-page booklet translating the scroll and 
telling the story of its discovery. At 32s. 6d. I 
suppose that it will make an original and bizarre 
present. Will the next enterprise be replicas of 
Noah’s tiller, David’s sling and Moses’ cradle? 
PHAROS 


Formative Years 


By LESLIE 


was an urchin of ten when I went, as a boarder, 

to Ashby: a cocky, assertive brat with an 
infinite capacity for drifting into trouble and 
brassing my way out. Though the years have 
brought increasing girth, I have not altered much. 

The boarders were little gentlemen and wore 
bumfreezers on Sundays. They were a mixed 
crowd; coloured pupils, including an adult West 
African Negro, and two Whites expelled from 
other schools, paid extra. A tubby, heavy-jowled 
youth we called Podger, with a greasy face and a 
mind like a foul sewer, was cock of my dormitory. 
He eyed me with loathing and assured me that 
henceforth I would be made to wash the neck be- 
hind the ears. He had an extensive store of learning 
of a type which would be indexed in the Charing 
Cross Road as ‘Curiosa,’ and this he imparted with 
generosity. By the time my mind was as dirty as 
his we had begun to get on well together. . 

Of course there were halcyon days. There were 
nuts in the woods, though not in May, paper- 
chases over surrounding fields, cricket on the 
attractive grounds and Wood and Whitehead 
opening for Leicestershire. I wrote a sonnet on the 
sinking of the Titanic which was favourably 
noticed, and a passionate Ode to Bombardier Billy 
Wells. How proud I would have been to know then 
that one day, after much travail, I would become 
a bombardier myself. There were days, too, of 
undiluted, introspective misery. 

There was a loft in the Tower, lonely and 
difficult of access, which, like Merrick’s Café of 
the Broken Heart, served Those Who Weep Alone. 
There I used occasionally to snivel alone until 
I became ‘pi.’ A lot of us were ‘pi’ at that time. 
We met in groups for religious discussion and I 
read a chapter of the Bible before rising each 


HALE, MP 


morning. My mind improved and my neck got 
dirtier. I used to visit the Tower for silent medita- 
tion and to commune with my Maker. But, alas, 
how soon the circles of the 7r?. When I was 
twelve I took up biology, began to have doubts, 
and pleasantly noted how admirably adapted the 
Tower loft was for surreptitious smoking. 

The teaching staff covered the whole gamut of 
academic attainment from MA (failed) to Oxford 
Locals (passed). Without any special pretension to 
learning or to regarding education as a vocation 
they were kindly, good-natured and hard-working 
and generally popular with the boys. Their job 
was to see that we passed examinations and they 
performed the task diligently and successfully. It 
is easy to sneer, half a century later, but passing an 
examination meant, for most, the one hope of 
further education and expanding opportunities. 

Mr. Bull taught us French, a language I am still 
trying to learn. He was a kindly, cultured man 
who, God forgive us, had turned to education 
because of a genuine affection for boys. He was 
gentle and sensitive and quite unable to preserve 
order. We played on his weakness with deliberate 
and persistent cruelty. He was plagued with ques- 
tion, argument, entreaty, and the real lessons 
rarely started and never finished. We knew he dare 
not send for the Head, who would have bullied 
him in our presence. He had a long, horsy face, a 
thick lower lip and a jaw which seemed to drop 
several inches in dismay. When we saw his 
sensitive nostrils quivering like those of an animal 
in agony and his mouth opened wide in frustration 
we rushed in like hounds to the kill. In the end he 
had to go. No one gave us four years’ penal 
servitude or told us we should have considered the 
social consequences. 
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Educationally the system had limitations. For 
years we studied the history of England from 
1485 to 1688. At the end I knew the names of all 
the wives of Henry VIII and most of the mistresses 
of Charles II. Had the last trump sounded I could 
have discussed capital punishment with Anne 
Boleyn, deplored educational policy with Edward 
VI, exchanged bawdy jokes with topers from the 
Mermaid Tavern and familiarly slapped Louise 
de Kéroualle plump on her lovely back; but I 
should have had to be introduced to Thomas 4 
Becket and Mr. Gladstone. 

The ‘stinks’ master, universally popular but 
with a podgy right hand to which I still attribute 
a slight deafness in one ear, had devised a helpful 
system for the examination in practical chemistry, 
the neat label on the front of the bottle being 
supplemented by a neater and more informative 
one on the back. 

The Head was a middle-aged, bull-necked man, 
with high cheek-bones which showed spots of 
scarlet in moments of anger, and ponderous feet 
which stamped the floor as he reached a crescendo 
of improvised rage. I disliked him intensely though 
I find it difficult to recall the precise reason— 
perhaps because of the terror he inspired. He was 
not brutal in his punishments. Ostentatious bottom 
displays in-the dormitory disclosed little more 
than the fading blueprints of the immediate past. 
Though he thanked God a little unctuously for 
plain bread and butter, supplemented by jam from 
our private pots, the food was as good as could 
be expected for ten guineas a term. He was a 
snob; but so were most people. He failed to com- 
mand the respect of the staff, two of whom had 
assured me privately, before I was twelve, that his 
MA was only a BA manured with guineas. 

T recall a composite picture of him one summer 
afternoon. I was not quite twelve and a tolerable 
chess-player. After school he used to bring board 
and men to the refectory and offer to do battle. 
He took his constant defeats with good grace but 
with something like incredulity. As the imminent 
checkmate was tardily observed he, and the watch- 
ing boys, look’d at each other with a wild surmise. 
These encounters ended when I cockily and 
tactlessly offered him the odds of a Queen. He 
took the insult en passant, but we never played 
again. 

On that, one of the last lovely July afternoons 
of a dying era, he stood with his back to us gazing 
through the window, over the gardens, and to- 
wards the school. He talked of the recent murders 
at Sarajevo with understanding and prescience. 
Suddenly he stiffened and the danger signals 
glowed on the cheek-bones. With all the intensity 
of an acolyte contemplating the Vatican chimney 
during a papal conclave he was observing a wisp 
of smoke arising from the school urinal. It was 
greyish-blue. The Woodbine spices were wafted 
abroad. Storming wildly he left us like a bull 
rampant and caught the offenders nicotine- 
handed. 

I suppose it was the war that did it. It brought 
many changes; two women teachers, a drill ser- 
geant with bulging biceps, waxed moustachios and 
a supply of superfluous aspirates (Hin, hout, hin, 
hout, hup), a Belgian refugee master with a talent 
for bawdy and a West Indian Negro who taught 
mathematics. The latter had a habit of rapping 
the back of the head with a projecting knuckle. 
His name was E. M. Seéley, and we christened 
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him Emus and liked him, but he was a lonely, 
isolated soul. 

Gradually the war came nearer. Young old boys 
visited the school in uniform. We had a rifle club 
and a cadet corps and the Head, with the rank 
of Major, was enabled avidly to receive salutes 
from soldiers returning from the trenches. One 
night we were marched from the dormitory to a 
cellar, happily also the apple store, whilst q 
Zeppelin was bombing the district. Casualties to 
old boys were reported weekly and we heard that 
lads who had left a few months before were lard- 
ing the fields of Flanders. There were public 
intercession services from one of which I was 
publicly marched out as morally unfit to be in 
the House of God. I expect I was. 

I think it was the passing of Emus that brought 
matters to a head. I had taken up astronomy and 
he delightedly invited me to his lodgings for tea, 
When the great moment came Emus was loaded 
with jam tarts and cream buns as we walked 
through the gate together. The Head bore down 
upon us and, after brief explanations, permission 
was refused in terms calculated to give mortal 
offence. Some days later Emus marched, during 
school, the whole length of the double classroom, 
his gown fluttering behind, his dark features 
almost russet red, and entered the Head's study 





without knocking. We heard, but could not 
decipher, high and very angry words. Then Emus 
emerged, slammed the door and departed and we 
never saw him again. 

Once the Head offered a money prize to whom- 
soever could say where, in the Bible, was to be 
found the text ‘God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.’ During break I legged it to the curate’s and 
borrowed his concordance. It was not there. I 
felt that somehow, somewhere, there was some- 
thing dishonest about this. 

It was the habit of the boarders to sham ill at 
least once a term and the Head had, shrewdly, 
threatened to call in a doctor. This frightened us. 
Something had to be done. One night, weak and 
trembling, I walked in my sleep, opened the win- 
dow and stepped out on to the roof of the bay 
window below. Two intimate friends rescued me 
in the nick of time. The doctor diagnosed over- 
work, an ailment to which the Hales were never 
prone, and prescribed rest. Then the West African 
sneaked. 

It was the end. The Head wrote home curtly 
to say that there was not room in the school for 
both of us and that, on reflection, he had decided 
to stay. I was just fifteen. 

Eight years later the Chairman of the Gover- 
nors said to the same Head, ‘I must introduce you 
to our newest and youngest governor. This is Mr. 
Hale.” We exchanged greetings coldly. bit there 
was a song in my heart. 

A few years later a new and energetic head- 
master, with many of the old staff, literally trans- 
formed the school and restored and expanded its 
old prestige. That is my case, M’Luds. And, 
though there were some very bright lads theré in 
my time, none of us, so far as I can recall, achieved 
any particular success. 
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East and West 


By SARAH 


ow Mr. Betjeman would dislike it . . . the 

plannedness, the newness, the sharp lines of 
steel and glass, the laid-out gardens and the impli- 
cation of living together in clumps, the lack of 
privacy. When I first saw it, it was a moon-land- 
scape of craters, even the torn stumps of the trees 
had been cut off for fuel, even the saplings had 
been dragged away to cook frost-bitten potatoes. 
Now it is more like space fiction . . . houses for 
the Beings from Outer Space. 

Looking at the tall, aseptically neat blocks a 
sharply rejected question recurs: what would they 
do ‘if anything happened’? No old-fashioned 
stoves to be stoked reluctantly with briquettes, no 
kitchen range to boil potatoes with sticks gathered 
in the Tiergarten, ten flights of dizzying stairs if the 
electric lifts fail. That’s just the point about Berlin. 
They have consciously and knowingly decided to 
take their risks and like it. The warmly dressed 
children with school satchels on their backs live 
in a world of electricity, where the post comes 
every morning and water runs unfailingly out of 
taps, both hot and cold. But their young parents 
remember a world of shattering noise that ground 
to a smoking, silent stop when no water ran, no 
telephone rang, ho light gleamed at night in the 
heaped ruins; a world bounded by cellar walls 
stinking of death. 

Partly it is the refugees, a slow loss of blood 
from the East, who make the East German govern- 
ment so eager to get their hands on West Berlin. 
West Berliners all know that. But I have never 
heard them say a word against the policy of 
accepting the fugitives. In the fat Western terri- 
tories one does occasionally hear grumbles over 
the burden—the Berliners know only too well 
what drives them. 

Berlin people are quite different from any other 
kind of Germans. The last thirteen years have 
started a distillation of character; already the 
flavour is strong. It is not the flavour of ‘German- 
ness’ but of something new that has as yet no 
name. They are a community. Perhaps real com- 
munities must be small and threatened? Perhaps 
the city-state is the only possible unit for free 
men? You do not have to tell a Berliner that the 
price of liberty is eternal vigilance. Surrounded 
though they are by a hostile territory and a huge 
army, they have the quality of liberty in them- 
selves. They accept their world with a good 
humour which has no sentimentality or postur- 
ing in it; it is so real they can laugh and listen and 
argue with the preposterous kids sent over to plug 
the SED line for the Senate elections. A few older 
people leave the group with set faces, the younger 
ones laugh so loudly all together that they can be 
heard across the other side of the Kurfiirsten- 
damm. No one raises a hand in anger. 

The Communist posters ask if Berliners want 
‘normalisation’ in their city. If so, vote SED. On 
the other side of the city we see the normalisation. 
Of course, East Berlin has improved enormously 
too in the last few years. Apart from the wideness 
of the streets and the physical bigness of the build- 
ings in the government section it could now be 
Wigan or Cardiff in the slump. 

I cross a temporary bridge of wooden planks 
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soaked with the November drizzle and enter the 
State Museum to see the Greek treasures recently 
returned from Russia. The treasures collected by 
the German archeologists are wonderfully beauti- 
ful and well arranged. The elderly, shabby 
attendants drowse. The monumental fragments of 
the Zeus Altar at Pergamon loom over a gaggle 
of young people led by a most competent lec- 
turer, a young woman, almost a girl, who explains 
everything in a clear precise voice. The young 
people remain in their groups, they do not look 
until what they are to look at has been explained. 
They are quiet, well-behaved, careful (on the 
other side of the city the young people are un- 
disciplined and noisy). 

Later that day we take tickets for the Ber- 
liner Ensemble. The production (of The Caucasian 
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Chalk Circle) is excellent. All the respectful, 
loving care that the Viennese expend on The 
Magic Flute is here lavished on the work of 
Brecht. Here is the echo of the Twenties, and of its 
experiments—with all their vagueness of thought, 
slowness and sloppy language. The propaganda 
is primitive; the points, drawing-pins driven in 
by a sledgehammer. The pace is maddeningly 
slow; the language almost farcically threadbare. 
No writer who could use the German language 
would write like this from choice, it must be lack 
of talent. I wonder how many of the critics who 
went mad over it in London knew German? 
Exhausted with the boredom of the last act, we 
drive back to the West from one world to the 
other. One only has to do that to see why Ulbricht 
would love to get his hands on West Berlin. How 
he must long to punish the West Berliners for 
daring to defy his grey world, how he must hate 
them. . . . The glass towers seem like a battle- 
cry, a yell of defiance. Perhaps Mr. Betjeman 
would like it, after all, because in Berlin it is right. 
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December 


Call upon your friend, John Citizen, any time this month and you are likely to 
encounter the living embodiment of Congreve’s lines : invention certainly has flageed 
and his brain is worse ‘than muddy, as ‘ black despair succeeds brown study’. He is 
not, as you might suppose from his attitude, considering some Machiavellian probiem 
in chess. Indeed, he knows little about this most cosmopolitan of games. He takes the 
Giuoco Piano to mean some form of musical instrument, whilst the Sicilian Defence 
means nothing at all. No. Your friend is simply wrestling with the Christmas Present 
Problem. He can, however, take heart. The Midland Bank Christmas Gift Cheque is 
both Everyman’s Opening and Impregnable Defence in this annual battle of (hitherto 
baffled) wits. And he—and you and everybody else—can buy these prestige-raising, 
reason-saving devices at any branch of the Midland Bank for the small sum of 1/- each, 


plus the amount you want to give. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


2,170 branches in England and Wales 


HEAD OFFICE: 


POULTRY, LONDON, £.C.2 
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Cicero 


By JOHN FERGUSON 


IcERO died two thousand years ago, on 

December 7, 43 sc. We find it hard to form 
@ fair estimate of him. Eighty years ago, when 
Froude and Mommsen were glorifying Czsar as 
the strong man who, given life, might have saved 
Rome, Cicero was pushed into the background 
as an ineffective idealist. Now we are not so 
sure about strong men, and Michael Grant 
suspects that we are in danger of breeding Hitlers 
by prescribing Czsar for school reading. This has 
not rehabilitated Cicero. On the contrary, it was 
the signal for Carcopino to launch all the fury 
of his extensive, if sometimes eccentric, scholar- 
ship to show him at best a nerveless compromiser 
and at worst an unscrupulous power-seeker, 

He lived in an age of transition. At Rome the 
facade of political power rested with the old 
nobility. Mommsen long ago singled out the 
families which formed the aristocracy within the 
aristocracy, the Valerii, Fabii, Cornelii, Claudii, 
#Emilii and Manlii; corresponding to the Ben- 
tincks, Campbells, Cavendishes, Grenvilles, 
Pelhams, Russells and Stanhopes of British 
Whiggism. Rome had long been nominally a 
democracy. The commons had all the constitu- 
tional rights they could desire. The power lay 
with tradition and money. 

The nobles had fhe skill Blake prophesied 
against in his own day, to ‘compell the poor to 
live upon a Crust of bread by soft mild arts.’ 
They knew how to let moral duty tune their 
tongue. They knew that religion was the opiate 
of the people. Polybius, Plutarch, Varro, Scevola 
and Cicero himself all praise, offen with cynical 
scepticism, the way in which the State religion 
stood in the path of revolution, and Augustine 
attacks the ruling class in like terms. The 
patronage, pageantry and public holidays with 
which the empire kept the people quiet were there 
under the republic. The threat to them lay partly 
with the power of money held by the business- 


men, who en the whole preferred economic to 
political power, but had been made a dangerous 
political force by the young Gracchus; partly 
with the generals, who were coming to see that 
an efficient battalion could snap its fingers at 
tradition; partly with their own restless malcon- 
tents, who had not been tamed and admitted 
to the Establishment and who might rouse the 
commons out of their apathy into a popular dic- 
tatorship. The greatest danger was from an 
alliance of all three. This was what happened 
when Crassus, Pompey and Cesar joined forces. 

Cicero was not even a noble, let alone one of 
the inner ring. But he was ambitious, and every- 
thing gave place to that. No doubt he was 
genuine enough in his indignation at the crimes 
of a Verres, but he was prepared to defend equal 
scoundrels when it suited his particular interests. 
His work on ethics insists that what is right is 
always expedient. It is terrifyingly easy to draw 
the practical corollary that what seems expedient 
must be right. Hence he had no firm political 
position. His contemporaries knew it. Laberius 
entered a crowded theatre and saw him sitting 
there. ‘Afraid there’s no room,’ said Cicero. ‘Oh! 
I thought you always occupied two seats.’ 

One thing was certain. He was not a commons 
man. He called them ‘the dregs of Romulus,’ ‘the 
miserable ‘starveling rabble.’ This, and his vanity, 
caused the Right wing to let him in when faced 
with a threat from their own Left. They knew 
their man. A year or two before, Cicero had been 
in. amicable communication with Catiline. Now 
he flayed him with his tongue, proclaimed martial 
law and had the ‘conspirators’ executed. The 
decisive voice was the conservative aristocrat 
Cato’s, but the nobles were content that Cicero 
should receive the praise—or the blame. We shall 
never know the truth about the Catiline affair. 
Were Sacco and Vanzetti guilty of murder, or only 
of political extremism? Four years after the 
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executions the commons were laying flowers og 
Catiline’s grave. 

The danger to those in power lay in a 
coalition of their opponents. Cicero was prepared 
to offer a programme to combat this, vague and 
negative, but at least a programme. It began as 
the celebrated concordia ordinum, an alliance of 
the old nobility and the new bourgeoisie against 
revolution. Presently the idea widened. In defend. 
ing Sestius in 56 Bc, he says that there are two 
parties in politics, those who are gentlemen and 
those who are not. The gentlemen are the Estab. 
lishment and their hangers-on, the upper Classes, 
the squirearchy and the businessmen. Criminality, 
financial difficulties and a sympathy with the 
man in the street are the principal bars. Let them 
band together and aim at peace with honour. 


It was useless; those who held the power were 
too blindly selfish even to see where their own 
interests lay. Cicero still hoped. He did not want 
change; he liked the system in which he had 
reached the top and in which there was plenty 
of scope for him to show off the oratory at 
which alone he really excelled. But he saw that 
he could not rely on the aristocrats. His mind 
turned to a single leader, a sort of Pericles or 
Churchill, who by personality and counsel could 
hold together the forces of conservatism. Perhaps 
he dreamed of fulfilling the role himself. But 
however vain, he was not hopelessly unrealistic. 
He came to cast others for Fiihrer and himself 
for Polonius, a part for which he was not ill- 
fitted. Only Cesar he could not stomach as pro- 
tagonist. It is not easy to say why, for he havered 
long enough between Pompey and Cesar. Per- 
haps deep down he knew that Cesar had a vision 
and decisiveness he himself lacked. Alongside 
Pompey he might be a power in the land, along- 
side Cesar he would be a vocal nonentity. So 
he played with Pompey, who let him down, and 
later with young Octavian, who ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed him to Antony’s hatred. 

Cicero’s scheme was not unintelligent. The 
danger to the State lay in a combination of dis- 
contented nobles, businessmen and military ad- 
venturers. The State might be saved if the military 
adventurers were tamed and brought to the side 
of the upper and middle classes, especially if he 
had philosophy and oratory at his call. But to 
the real problems his eyes were closed. 

Yet this said, it is easy to underestimate Cicero. 
He may not have been with the angels, but where 
were the angels anyway? At least he was not 
with the devils. He was not unlike Edmund 
Burke. ‘With his virtues and powers were con- 
joined defects which largely neutralised their 
influence. He was too literary to be a philo- 
sopher and too philosophic to be a politician.’ 
Pollio shrewdly spoke of him as _ possessing 
industry and genius, but lacking courage and 
self-control. Augustus summed him up as an 
orator and patriot. But the pleasantest tribute 
came from Livy. Livy’s defects as an historian 
are numerous and obvious. His republican bias 
was a source of some amusement to Augustus 
(once he could afford to be amused). But his 
judgments of character and personality are 
generally sound. Of Cicero he wrote, ‘If one 
weighs his virtues with his faults, he deserves a 
place in history as a truly great man, and another 
Cicero would be required to praise him ade- 
quately.’ 
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Typical of the sort of super service station BP is building across the 
two provinces, this BP garage stands at the corner of Ontario and 
Leclaire Streets in down-town Montreal. Says 42 year old owner 
WILLY SWEET (cleaning windscreen)—“It’s a darn nice outfit, BP. 
Sales ? I was up 4,000 gallons first month I took over.” 


It was only in April last year that the first gallon of 
BP gasoline was sold in Canada. 

Today BP Canada Limited (an affiliate of the inter- 
national British Petroleum Company Limited) 
operates a chain of over 350 garages, spanning 
across the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. By 








28 year old VIC ORTIZ of 4 Holly- 
well Drive, Toronto City, drives 
Ford Fairlane 235-774, is himself in 
the automobile business: “‘It’s real 
fine gas is BP. As for service, I 
reckon they give the best you’ll find 
in the city.” 





eipe Line Spread Boss, 37 year old 
WILLIAM BERNARD of 74 Jack- 
man Avenue, Toronto. “I always 
use BP and I find it works real 4 
I reckon British goods are just e 


this time next year BP will have around 700 garages. 
And by 1960, a great new BP Refinery will be in 
operation at Ville d’Anjou. Recently a special 
reporter was sent from London to find out what 
Canadians think of BP’s great new development. 
Just what they told him you can read on this page. 


Driver of a British Ford Anglia, 74 


CANDID CANADA SPEAKS ITS MIND 








Out for a weekend trip with his wife 


year old SAM DIAMOND of and 7 year old daughter Marilyn, 
Ottawa. “I find BP 100%. Been DONALD MORRISON of 28 
using it for about a month now and Greenland Road, Don Mills. “I 


yes sir, I find everything about BP 
just fine.” 


always use BP, it sure is OK by me.” 
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Mrs. Pat 

A POLICEMAN 
stopped each 
taxi at the gate 
and stuck his 
head in to look at the occupant. It 
was an interesting prelude to going 
to tea with Mrs. Nixon. Then the 
Ambassador’s black front door 
glided open (neither knock nor ring was required, 
merely presence) and a glittering young man inside 
said ‘Ma’am?’ and discreetly mentioned where 
the cloakroom was. “They’ve already gone into 
conclave,’ he rebuked, as I sidled ten minutes late 
into the Gold Dining Room. 

Inside, sure enough, Mrs. Pat was presiding over 
a silver tea-tray beneath a chandelier. She per- 
petually poured tea out of an antique china tea- 
pot. This wifely activity fascinated the photo- 
graphers and every few minutes one of them would 
say, ‘Mrs. Nixon, would you mind pouring tea 
again?’ She smiled widely and obligingly heaved 
the tea-pot up. The tea, handed to one in a gold- 
encrusted cup, tasted to me like old shoes, 
though an epicure identified it as Java Smoked. 
The cakes, on the other hand, were better than the 
native English ever lay hands on—baby éclairs 
and teeny cream buns filled with real cream. The 
dining-room was shimmering gold with dainty 
arrangements of Cape gooseberries upon the walls 
and there was a rare polish on the long table. The 
house, so one of the reception party told me, was 
full of ‘little things the Whitneys left behind’ 
though I could not find out what any of these were, 
unless one was the Van Gogh in the next room. 

Mrs. Pat, face to face, is like a Republican 
Coppélia. She chatters, answers questions, smiles 
and smiles, all with a doll’s terrifying poise. There 
is too little comprehension. Like a doll she would 
still be smiling while the world broke. Only her 
eyes, dark, darting and strained, signal that inside 
the black suit and pearls there is a human being, 
probably perfectly content not to get out. 

‘Do you worry about politics, Mrs. Nixon?’ 

‘Oh no, I never worry.’ 

‘Do you mind the rude things people have said 
about your husband, Mrs. Nixon?’ 

‘Oh no, when you really know what a person 
is like inside them you don’t let unkind comments 
affect you.’ 

‘Do you find your political duties affect your 
family life, Mrs. Nixon?’ 

‘Oh no, I reserve time to be with the children 
every day.” 

Britain was beautiful, just too beautiful, that 
was for sure. Such a pity there was no time to 
see everything, all the wonderful places she was 
always reading about. She just loved people. She 
was like that. She loved entertaining, too. Mostly 
when she dined the Eisenhowers she took a hotel, 
but she just loved doing Spanish-style cooking for 
her friends. No, she didn’t live in an official resi- 
dence. Just a house. The married couple who ran 
it had two whole days off a week and Mrs. Nixon 
just pitched in and did everything herself. 

How did British women compare for dress with 
American women? Mrs. Pat looked round the 
dowdy assembly of women reporters and said 
tactfully that they looked exactly like their Ameri- 
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can counterparts. Most of Mrs. Pat’s clothes came 
from the Elizabeth Arden Dress Shop and she 
always chose Richard’s neckties. She was giving 
him ties for Christmas. Yes, she had been very 
disappointed at the trend of the recent elections. 
She herself, it was true, had once been a Democrat, 
but love had changed all that. And the Republican 
Party had changed too. Did she ever feel fright- 
ened at her reputation for being the perfect 
politician’s wife? 

‘Oh no, I just travel along from day to day 
doing the best I can.’ 

And such a wonderful, chromium-plated best, 
too. One grey hair, one hint of fear, one golden 
tea-cup overturned on the Persian carpet and 
one could have loved her. 


Mr. Henry 


‘THEY ASSURED me that it was not on any per- 
sonal grounds, smiled Mr. Henry Brooke, MP, 
with a flutter of eyelashes. He was explaining to 
the press in Cardiff why three members of his 
Council for Wales and Monmouthshire had de- 
serted him. But it scarcely matters what he is 
talking about, an admirable timing device 
secreted somewhere on his likeable person will 
bring on the smile. These warm, benign moments 
come when one has no right to expect them. 
Really delightful smiles accompanied apparently 
banal phrases like: ‘I well remember him saying 
in this very room’; and ‘Changes were, as it were, 
in train before the chairman’s resignation.’ 

Mr. Brooke wanted to be sure he’d been under- 
stood. “There were no personal differences,’ he 
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said. ‘Their resignations were not in amy sense a 
personal slight.” In the middle of that last sentence 
there was a kind of stammered upsurge from Mr. 
Brooke’s heart in which the word ‘personal’ again 
appeared. He spoke so any cub note-taker could 
get it all down. When he came to some outlandish 
place-name—say, like “West South Wales—he 
mouthed it slowly and emphatically so everyone 
could manage the spelling phonetically. 

Mr. Brooke had a nice letter from the Prime 
Minister with him. He read it out. It said: ‘There 
must always be a readiness for give and take 
between the advisers and those whom they are 
advising.’ The Government have given the Coun- 
cil Mr. Brooke and they, or most of them, have 
taken him. Now, the advisers and the Minister 
they are advising are one. The letter also said that 
Mr. Macmillan would like the members to ‘feel 
that they are doing a useful job.’ 

It was apparent that Mr. Brooke was in close 
touch with the Prime Minister’s mind on Wales. 
This, he said, was open, absolutely open. He said 
it again on television in the evening, so he could 
not have been exaggerating. His admiration for 
the Prime Minister, and his loyalty, were evident 
and inspiring. He answered a rather tough ques- 
tion by a Welsh Nationalist reporter with: ‘Now 
you are challenging a decision of the Prime 
Minister.’ It was spoken quietly, but with a kind 
of ducal authority. 

Newspapermen always admire somebody who 
can handle the rough questions. Mr. Brooke 
silenced one trouble-maker magnificently, simply 
by stating facts: ‘I've been frank with you, he 
said (again with that blue-blooded restraint), ‘I’ve 
told you the date of the next meeting.’ And he 
was frank. Near the end of the press conference 
he said: ‘My mind is always full of ideas. Which 
are good and which are bad I’m never sure.’ 


Putting Up a Black 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Hot Summer Night. (New.)— 
is Mother Courage. (Unity.)}— 
es The Devil Peter. (Arts.) — 
More Like Strangers. (Royal 
Court.) 
le The balance or reconciliation of 
opposite or discordant qualities; 
of sameness, with difference; of 
the general, with the concrete; the 
idea, with the image; the individual, with the 
representative; the sense of novelty and fresh- 
ness, with old and familiar objects; a more than 
usual state of emotion, with more than usual 
order; judgment ever awake and steady self- 
possession, with enthusiasm and feeling profound 
or vehement. 

COoLeRIpce’s definition of the poetic imagination 
—undoubtedly the greatest critical subordinate 
clause in the whole history of literature—is also 
the perfect definition of the dramatic imagination. 
Come to think of it, it is the all-purpose portman- 
teau Platonic ideal for everything and everybody 
—including a critic. Especially the bit about ‘ever 
awake.’ But to attempt to measure my week in the 
theatre by this giant standard is like trying to 
weigh a kiddy-car on a fifteen-ton weighbridge. 

The needle flicks back beyond zero. 
Let us consider first of all Ted Willis’s new 


dramatic pamphlet Ho: Summer Night. It is by 
no means a despicable job of work and I turned 
up at the New Theatre ridiculously prejudiced 
in its favour. Mr. Willis is the original do-it- 
yourself-in-your-own-backyard playwright. He 
began as a party laureate trundling around the 
stage an entire branch meeting of those faceless, 
concrete-filled proletarians from a Daily Worker 
cartoon, the clenched fist saluting the clenched 
mind, while a false dawn glowed through the 
kitchen window. But overproduction, though it 
may be the ruin of genius, is often the salva- 
tion of talent. Ted Willis has made himself a 
good writer by writing badly, just as a child 
learns to walk by falling on its face. He has been 
his own Professor Higgins. And his screenplay 
for Woman in a Dressing Gown, despite a certain 
crude glibness of style, was a genuine work of 
art. In Hot Summer Night, he has both a theme 
and a situation from a world he knows well. The 
theme is race prejudice. It is dramatised through 
the conflict of. loyalties when a tough trade 
unionist, fighting the colour bar in the factory, 
finds his wife introducing the colour bar into 
his home. He faces the classic question—would 
you let your daughter marry a black man? But 
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Mr. Willis does not seem to realise that the only 
answer to that is another question—which black 
man? (Or perhaps—which daughter?) 

Hot Summer Night is based on anti-racialism 
almost as one-sided and dogmatic as the racialism 
it attacks. It lacks ‘the balance or reconciliation 
of opposite or discordant qualities.’ Drama is a 
form of prize-fighting and the champion must 
have a challenger as big as he is. But nobody 
—except cranks with muscles on the brain—is 
in favour of an absolute colour bar. The fight is 
over before it begins. If the West Indian had 
been insolent, scruffy, noisy, vain and deceitful, 
there would have been a choice of attitudes, a 
conflict of sympathies, a clash of convictions. 
There would have been drama. Mr. Willis does, 
indeed, introduce some such complications in the 
third act. The one argument on the side of the 
Negro-hating mother is supplied by the example 
of another local white girl married to a West 
Indian. When this girl is forced to say whether 
she would marry. again now, knowing what she 
does about the cruel unspoken apartheid of 
Britain today, she cannot make up her mind. 
And she hands back the poisoned question to the 
mother—Would you marry your husband again?’ 
But this new and poignant twist comes too late 
to be an integral part of the whole action of the 
drama. It remains just a melodramatic device 
to liven up a dying act. It is melodramatic because 
it is inserted for an effect, not for a cause. 


Naturally Ted Willis has caught much of the 
surface of working class—the repetitive barbed 
arguments over trivia, the deck-chairs by the 
scullery drain, the cups of tea and chutney 
sandwiches, the cosy squalor of the one living- 
room. But he misses that picturesque bad-taste 
fantasy wit of good working-class talk which is 
almost invariably debased on the British stage 
into stereotype ‘Cockney humour.’ Too much of 
the dialogue is a cliché of a cliché. Nor does 
the production lift the play above the level of 
the living newspaper. Here, too, I am biased in 
favour of that excellent producer Peter Cotes. 
(When I resigned my job as television critic, did 
he not write me a letter of regret comparing 
me to the young Bernard Shaw? I was aiming 
at the time to be a mature Kenneth Tynan, but, 
no matter.) But this is one of the most badly 
lighted plays I have ever seen in the West End, 
with lights as declamatory and unsubtle and 
heavy-handed as an old-fashioned claque. The 
mother is played by Joan Miller. Now Mrs. Cotes 
has never written me a letter of praise, though 
I have often intended to write her one. But not 
for Hot Summer Night. She acts as if she were 
aiming to win the Old Girl's Gold Medal from 
RADA, as if she were determined to show that 
she were an actress pretending to be a woman 
rather than a woman being a woman. Joan 
Miller has almost too much technique. Andrée 
Melly as the daughter has hardly enough to get 
her through the play. She can shrug her shoulders 
helplessly, make vague circular motions with her 
hands and nod her retroussé nose pathetically 
as if each word were a dewdrop to be shaken 
off. But these mannerisms, plus a monotonous, 
thin voice, are not sufficient to colour a trans- 
parent character. John Slater is as excellent as 
ever as the bully-boy union organiser—like 
Abraham in shirt sleeves. Harold Scott is a real 
eld man from the Buildings. Lloyd Reckord as 
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THE WOMAN PRIVATE TEACHER 





In the seven previous advertisements in THe Spectator this year, the 
history of the Governess has been traced from Plantagenet England to 
Modern times—from the governess who was aiso the Controller of her 
pupil’s household in the sixteenth century, to the governess as we know 
her today. 


But alongside, and largely replacing, the private family governess, is the 
private school teacher—the principal of the private school, the form 
mistress, the visiting and specialist teacher, the children’s coach. These 
form the great majority of those who now apply to the G.B,I. for help. 
They too need homes, the friendship and advice of a Society they can 
look upon as their own, and some supplementation of their small income. 


Of the 450 beneficiaries of the G.B.I., 82 have been teachers in 
private schools and another 95 have varied their teaching between 
families and schools. Among new applicants, three in five are school 
teachers, and their average age is over seventy. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 
(for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Per higher standards of living, raptd, 
@conomical transport is just as impor 
tant as increased production. English 
Electric locomotives and other trac- 
tion = equipment—including  diesel- 
electric locomotivesand motor coaches 
totalling 1,000,000 h.p.—have helped 
to modernize 77 railways in 30 coun- 
tries. 160 of these 2,000 h.p. electric 
bocomotives are being suppliedto South 
African Railways; the two shown are 
hauling the Johannesburg Mail. The 
atone marks the spot where Sir 
Winston Churchill was captured 
during the Boer War. 


for more 
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The composite armature for a large 
English Electric motor during manu- 
Sacture for a steelworks. Steel is one 
of the basic requirements of any in- 
dustrial country and comprehensive 
contracts for steel rolling-mill drives 
have been carried out by English 
Electric all over the world for over 
alfa century. 





Rival ideologies are competing for the 
future of the world. The one that wins 
will be that which offers more people 
a better life. 


The key to a better life is to use more of 
the power within our grasp. Power to devel- 
op barren wastes ; to produce more food ; to 
manufacture necessities and luxuries; to 
make communications quick and simple. 

Creating the means to produce, distribute 
and use power is the business of The English 
Electric Company. It designs and builds 
power equipment on every scale, from giant 
hydro-electric schemes to electric cookers. 


For us in Britain such projects as the new 
atomic power station, the world’s largest, 
now being constructed by English Electric 
(in association with Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. 
and Taylor Woodrow Construction Ltd.) at 


i\Hinkley Point, Somerset, will mean more 
abundant power. Faster electric trains, and, 
better refrigerators and washing machines in 
the home—also made by English Electric— 
will use it more efficiently. 

But how can a power station in a foreign 
country you may never see affect you? First, 
because it brings in large amounts of cur- 
rency to import goods we all want. Second, 
it raises living standards in that country, and 
its people will have more money to spend on 
the things we make. 

Lastly, the lessons learned and the know- 
ledge gained in projects abroad can be ap- 
plied directly to your benefit at home—just 
as English Electric’s home experience bene- 
fits the company’s work abroad. 

Better living in Britain; better living 
abroad; in the final analysis, a worthwhile 
existence for everyone—the business of 
English Electric now. 


Power is the business of 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 





... bringing you better living 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, MARCONI HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The world is crying out 
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the West Indian is hampered by the insistence 
of both author and producer that he must be 
twice as sunny and smilimg and endearing as 
everyone else in case the audience is tempted to 
say— ‘No. I wouldn’t let him marry my daughter.’ 
But perhaps the greatest weakness of casting and 
production and writing lies in the playing of the 
neighbour. Joyce Howard makes her so snivelly, 
so wet and whining, that in any decent self- 
respecting working-class neighbourhood some- 
body would surely have pushed her into the 
canal, or in front of a tram, before she was old 
enough to be seduced. 

These are harsh words and I do not suppose 
that anyone will thank me for writing them. 
Audiences are even more touchy about tough 
criticism than actors are. But after all, everybody 
concerned—including me—is being paid to take 
the theatre seriously. When an art falls into 
decadence, the critics go first. So I must add that 
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at the Unity Theatre there is a performance of 
Brecht’s Mother Courage—that tedious old 
sequence of Marxist lantern slides—which is 
pathetic even by amateur standards. That at the 
Arts Theatre there is a long-winded trial play 
with flashbacks (The Devil Peter). which makes 
even murder seem dull, with an endlessly spouting 
prosecutor who seems everlastingly about to dis- 
appear up his own argument. And for one night 
at thé Royal Court last week there was an acci- 
dentally funny parody of all those American plays 
about the miseries of having a drunk in the 
family. Phil Brown directed this with his sure 
touch for hotting up meaningless and embarrass- 
ing flurries of tension every ten minutes. There 
was one brilliant performance by John Bay as 
a bootlegger, but otherwise the evening offered 
little except to lovers of film-star imitations. It was 
called More Like Strangers. It should have been 
called Mother Dutch Courage. 


Middle-Aged Methuselah 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Old Man and the Sea. 

(Warner.) 

An odd bit of visual bowd- 
lerising goes on, if you come 
to think of it, in most American 
and British films, The two ends 
of life are apparently con- 
sidered unfit for public exhibi- 
tion. Not, I mean, the processes of birth and death 
(which probably are), but the new-born and the 
very old. If there is ever a question of showing a 
new-born child, you very seldom see anything that 
remotely resembles a new-born child. A plump, 
blooming infant of anything from six to eighteen 
months is popped into the cradle, waving capable 
fists and gazing about with an air of knowing per- 
fectly well what the cameras are up to. And in 
the same way there seems to be a feeling that old 
age is just a matter of make-up and movements; 
or, perhaps, that there is something faintly 
grotesque, faintly unacceptable, about the 
genuinely ancient, as some people so extra- 
ordinarily feel there is about the very raw and 
unestablished hours-old child. 

The Old Man and the Sea (director: Preston 
Sturges; ‘U’ certificate) poured its millions into 
the water in an effort to get realism from the 
fishes, and its sharks and sunsets and giant marlin 
all look as genuine as months of location work 
can make them. But the one thing about it that 
the most unaquatic critic can check up on is the 
old man himself. He, after all, is human, so any 
fellow-human can tell (more or less) what his 
age is. The rhythmical, repetitive text keeps 
telling us how old, how very old, he is, in an 
incantatory almost-hypnotic tone that has you 
almost ready to accept it. Then you shake your- 
self and rub your eyes to see that this Methuselah- 
figure is none other than our spry and hardly 
more than middle-aged’ friend Spencer Tracy. 
Now Mr. Tracy is an actor you can hardly help 
watching with enjoyment, and with his crew-cut 
white head, his air of physical stiffness and slight 
mental remoteness, he does his best to imper- 





sonate the impossible hoariness expected of him. 
But he simply isn’t old. Old age is as unmistak- 
able as infancy; and just as the six-month-old 
child cannot possibly retain that look of having 
landed on the wrong planet, which is one of the 
rather alarming charms of a new-born baby, so 
a man still in (more or less) the prime of life 
cannot conjure the state of mind of one who 
lives primarily in memory and dream. This may 
seem like quibbling; but a film that has gone all 
out for realism in everything else is asking for 
trouble when it falls down so obviously on its 
human facts. 

Another quibble: the old man’s hands. There 
is a great deal made of them, as they are cut by 
the line when the great fish struggles, and we 
keep seeing them in close-up, nastily sliced down 
the middle. But they look no more like a fisher- 
man’s hands than mine do. The hands of a man 
who has lived by their work, or even of a man 
whose hobbies and interests involve using them, 
have an unmistakable hardness, an air of long 
use, a sort of grain about them. Mr. Tracy’s 
haven't; and I cannot see why the film-makers, 
in their search for authenticity, couldn’t have 
scrapped them and found a fisherman to lend his. 

There are 4 lot of ‘fine views’ in this pains- 
taking and elaborate film; but ‘fine views’ of the 
sort in a film are rather like ‘fine writing’ in 
a book (something Hemingway tries hard to avoid 
but never quite manages to). There keep turning 
up the visual equivalents of purple passages, 
striking but extraneous and obtrusive bits of sea- 
scape and colour and the rest of it. The whole 
thing is contrived almost, at times, to the point 
of absurdity; as indeed the book is, that monu- 
ment of the Hemingway code and manner, stylised 
and often glorious, but basically sentimental, soft- 
centred. The boy in it is fine and the great fish 
impressive; Mr. Tracy, within his limitations, fine 
and impressive as well. In fact, the whole thing, 
within its limitations, can be called fine and im- 
pressive enough; but its limitations are those of 
its origins, the soft-centred Hemingway myth. 
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ACES FOR 
THIS MONTH 


Dvorak 
SLAVONIC DANCES, Nos. 1, 3, Op. 46 and 16, Op. 72 
Brahms 
HUNGARIAN DANCES, Nos. 1-3, 5-7 & 10 
THE HAMBURG RADIO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by HANS SCHMIDT-ISSERSTEDT 
ACL 23 


A NIGHT IN VIENNA 
J. Strauss ; Overtures Die Fledermaus and 
The Gipsy Baron ; Artist’s life and Voices of spring 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC CRCHESTRA 
conducted by CLEMENS KRAUSS 
ACL 24 


Tchaikovsky VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D, Op. 35 
. MISCHA ELMAN with 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by sIR ADRIAN BOULT 
ACL 25 


Holst THE PLANETS 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by siR MALCOLM SARGENT 
ACL 26 


Prokofiev 
PETER AND THE WOLF 
FRANK PHILLIPS 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by NICOLAI MALKO 
Britten 
YOUNG PERSON’S GUIDE TO THE ORCHESTRA 
THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
conducted by bony VAN BEINUM 


OUTSTANDING ACES 
ALREADY RELEASED 
Beethoven Symphony No. 5 
PARIS CONSERVATOIRE ORCH./SCHURICHT 
ACL 1 
Beethoven Pastoral Symphony LPO/KLIEBER 
ACL 2 


Mendelssohn Violin Concerto CAMPOLI/LPO/VAN BEINUM 
Italian Symphony TURIN SO/ROSSI 
ACL 4 


Rachmaninov Piano Concerto No. 2 
KATCHEN/NEW S O ee FISTOULARI 
A 


FROM RECORD DEALERS ONLY 





12° LONG PLAYING 


HIGH-FIDELITY 


RECORDS 


Ask your dealer for the Ace of Clubs 
December supplement giving full details of 
the 27 Aces released to date. 


TAX PAID inclusive of pictorial sleeve. 


22/6 


ACE OF CLUBS DECCA HOUSE 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SBEE 
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The Plug Ugly 


By PETER 


It has long been an open secret 
in the theatre that an ailing 
show is best revived by 
some television extract. Three 
months’ extra lease of life is 
said to be the average benefit 
bestowed by half an hour on the 
screen from a show which (its 
sponsors would claim) is bringing the best of the 
West End to the world beyond, but which is in 
fact almost always so stage-managed that, either 
by choosing the best items, or a middle act ending 
in a dramatic query, viewers will be tempted to 
go along to the theaire to see how it finishes, or 
trusting that the rest will all be as good. This kind 
of artless-artful confidence trick has been much 
practised by the BBC, and it shows the Corpora- 
tion at its most blandly inconsistent. 

For example, the other night they offered an 
extract from Living for Pleasure, at the Garrick 
Theatre. No attempt was made to re-create 
it for the different medium, the cameras were just 
lined up in the dress circle, with results that did 
justice neither to TV nor to the revue; whilst any- 
body trotting out the old one about a fillip to the 
live theatre would have to explain what service was 
done to a mildly entertaining little show by light- 
ing conditions which made it look like the tattiest 
end-of-pier offering. However, the management 
was doubtless grateful, the more so as potential 
customers were given all appropriate information 
short of the actual seat-prices and bus routes; 
business is probably now thriving. In a word, 
Living for Pleasure had received a plug. 

Now there are clearly many variations on the 
plug, direct and indirect. Equally much nonsense 
is talked about the BBC being uncommercial (as 
though Jn Town Tonight has not long been the 
outpost of commercial radio in this country . . .), 
or above trade (as though BBC Publications was 
not successfully in business to the tune of a million 
pounds’ profit a year); and the BBC, as much as if 
not more than ITV, has to cope with the prob- 
Jems raised by back-slapping (‘So good luck to 
your record, number LP 123!’), and advertisement 
(‘I'm sure viewers will enjoy your play as much as 
I did!’), and those venial plug-pressures which, at 
lowest, have been experienced by many who have 
done pop record programmes, but which are no 
less to be met on more elevated levels where dog 
don’t eat dog, or at least knock a brother-dog’s 
book. 

In these matters the BBC’s attitude is weirdly 
ambivalent, as any week’s viewing and listening 
will show. Thus Mecca Dancehalls, with whose 
co-operation that spectacular and excellently 
staged BBC Dancing Club show is produced, get 
prominently plugged, by name; whereas BBC 
newsreels are absurdly cautious in the use of such 
trade names. I can offer a small personal 
experience in this connection: not long ago, I was 
forced to excise Raymond’s name from a little 
broadcast about his hair-fashion show, though the 
tone of the talk was hardly calculated to whip up 
trade for his salon—yet the same week he himself 
appeared for a large fee on BBC TV to demon- 
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strate these same creations! I ventured to write 
to the Director-General, suggesting inconsistency, 
and eventually received back a letter of classic 
pomposity from some secretary to the effect that 
there is no ‘royal road’ in these matters, and pro- 
fessing no surprise ‘that in one programme a name 
should be cut out and in another programme it 
should be given.’ (O Sir Ian, what letters are 
written in your name!) All of which helps to explain 
why, in this-respect, an irritating feature of current 
BBC viewing is a patent lack of common sense on 
the one hand, and a quite excessive tolerance of 
veniality on the other. Here the BBC’s holier- 
than-thou attitude is merely full of holes. 

But last week the BBC’s honour was upheld by 
Aidan Crawley (albeit over-fortissimo in narra- 
tion) and de Lotbiniére with their programme on 
India in The Inheritors series; just about the best 
thing of its sort I have ever seen, and worth ten 
articles on India in the quality newspapers de- 
voured by those people who still ask one what TV 
really has to offer them. First-class interviews 
with a well-judged cross-section, from a pro-Com- 
munist student unable to credit Soviet oppression, 
to Nehru and that intelligence of his for which 
juminous was almost visibly the only adjective. 
However else the others work out in this finely 
conceived series (aiming to judge what the post- 
war Commonwealth has done with what we gave 
back), this was masterly. 

On a more overtly political topic, I would have 


Consuming Interest 
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thought that most viewers must have found the 
big Labour appeal last week drearily ineffective. 
(I refer here, of course, to manner not matter.) 
All severe, Big Brother close-ups with worried eyes 
belying baby-kissing words, and none of that false 
but telling air of relaxation which distinguishes the 
Prime Minister’s television appearances; these 
grow so frequent he must surely soon be offered 
his own ‘Saturday Spectacular.’ But at least Mr. 
Bevan was on better ground then when trying to 
form a mutual admiration coven with Somerset 
Maugham on Panorama’s much-trailed and almost 
pathetically misconceived interview, whereby one 
morning at the Dorchester (note plug) he was sup- 
posed to play tubby mongoose to the ‘elderly 
party's’ amiable cobra. 


Not the least depressing thing in television 
nowadays is the apparent decline of technical 
expertise in many programmes. Last Saturday’s 
old Warner Bros. social-conscience gangster epic, 
Angels With Dirty Faces, showed up for sheer 
bad movie-making the preceding Highway Patrol, 
a sub-standard thriller series of Westerns with cars 
instead of horses, and that fine actor Broderick 
Crawford having to affect a flabby dynamism as 
he huffs and puffs about as a police officer. But 
technical skill is certainly abundant in the new 
Invisible Man series, in which Wells’s scientist 
has now become a private eye invisible to the 
naked ditto. What Equity thinks of this no-actor 
ploy must remain ironical conjecture, but there 
is surely an overwhelming absurdity in the fact 
of a programme, made and sponsored by sup- 
posedly intelligent people, which induces several 
million viewers to sit for half an hour every Sun- 
day evening watching—nobody! Really, in Flau- 
bert’s favourite phrase, ‘c’est gigantesque! 


Home Help From Abroad 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


FOREIGN domestic servants are 
now arriving in Britain in large 
numbers, particularly from 
northern Spain, and in their 
coming have created a new 
type of ‘servant problem.’ The 
people who take them on are, 
of course, risking all the diffi- 
culties that arise when a complete stranger, with 
strange tastes and habits, is admitted into the 
family circle. 

The au pair girl may turn out to be even more 
of a problem than the foreign maid, although 
initially the task of acquiring a continental 
domestic servant involves more red tape. The 
term ‘au pair’ is supposed to mean what it says, 
that the girl (who usually has a little money of 
her own) should be treated on a par with the 
members of the family; but there is an inclina- 
tion to think of her as a cheap servant because 
it is customary to pay an au pair pocket-money 
—usually 30s. a week, instead of the £3-£4 ex- 
pected by a regular maid on an ordinary agree- 
ment. The advantage is that no permit is needed 
for an au pair, only a letter of invitation (clearly 
defining the terms of the agreement about her 
duties, free time and pay) which is her warranty 




















of entry. But she may not stay longer than the 
time for which she was originally invited in this 
letter without permission from the Aliens Depart- 
ment of the Home Office. And, as she is 
admitted to the country as a ‘student, the em- 
ployer has to release her for half of each day so 
that she may study. When extensions are being 
considered the Home Office asks for proof of a 
minimum of fifteen hours’ study a week and 
their inspectors may pay unexpected calls to see 
that the au pair arrangements are not being 
abused. But no NHS contributions need be paid 
by the employer. He is her ‘host’; the au pair 
girl is not an employee in the eyes of the Ministry 
of Labour. 

Sometimes it is the au pair who is unaware 
of the part she will have to play in her host's 
family, and is surprised and dissatisfied with the 
duties expected of her. But her chief hazards are 
homesickness, uncongenial feeding habits (large 
breakfast and a snack lunch with the busy house- 
wife), draughty houses and unheated bedrooms 
(this applies especially to the Swiss girls, I am 
told). Even when they have a place within reach 
of London's active social life, loneliness is hard 
to avoid. Almost all au pairs want to live in 
London, and in the ‘best’ areas: they tend to shun 
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Man ...and Machine 


Though Kenya possesses a fast-developing modern . 
mining industry, it is still possible to see ores being 
lb won from the earth by the old traditional methods, 
For successful business dealings the Westerner needs 
Ps ~ to know something of both these sides of life 
in Kenya. Here he will do well to consult the 
National Overseas and Grindlays Bank Limited—a 
aa recent amalgamation between the National Bank of 
. —=r eee lag India and Grindlays Bank. The Bank not only 
=... provides an efficient modern banking service, but has 
3 — — also a fund of knowledge of all kinds concerning 
R — —— East Africa and Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 


2 . 4 a as well as India and Pakistan. 


NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. London Branches: 54, PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 : 13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 


Shipping, Passage and Insurance Departments: 9, Tufton Street, S.W.1 
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Swirl it gently, 





sip it slowly... 
COGNAC BISQUIT 








is everything 
a fine brandy 
should be. 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 


Whatever the weather the Life-boat 
Service is on the job, saving over 
600 lives a year. It is entirely de- 
pendent on voluntary contributions. 
Help it to keep going by sending a 
contribution, however small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INST'TUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.I 








Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


JARNAG COGNAC 





Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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As I see TI e e e The French designer, 


Jean Colin—asked to give his impressions of Tube 
Investments Ltd — sees TI primarily as part of the 
restless world of movement. 
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Wings for all Mechanical Things 


A world on the road, in the sky, on the sea, and under it...a 
world where strength and lightness count. Many of TI’s fifty 
companies in England serve transport. From TI come boiler tubes 
and engine components for ships and locomotives .. . creative 


designs of railcoaches, and prefabricated buses, the parts to build 


them from, and their luxury seating. TI supplies components for 
aircraft andcars; parts for submarines, and mechanical conveyors 
to ease movement in factories. TI is one of the largest producers 
of bicycles in the world. It also makes mopeds, scooters and light 
motorcycles ...and traffic signs to guide road transport. 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION - ELECTRICAL DIVISION 
ALUMINIUM DIVISION - IRON AND STEEL DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION - CYCLE DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 + Trafalgar 5633 
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homes in the London suburbs even more than 
those in small country towns like, say, Henley, 
which have some social life of their own. 


* 

Both au pair girls and servants may be obtained 
privately or through agencies. Many of the 
agencies that operate in the London area do so 
also on behalf of people in other parts of the 
country and they are willing to arrange for girls 
to be met and seen across London. One of the 
most reliable for au pair arrangements is the 
Educational Touring Service. They charge about 
£5 for the service, but guarantee to replace a 
girl if after a three-week trial period she seems 
unhappy or for some reason fails to be satis- 
factory. 

With either kind of girl, selection is by remote 
control. All that will have been seen of the pros- 
pective servant in most cases is a 2 x 2 in. photo 
and references—and not all agencies are as con- 
siderate as ETS. Before starting to deal with an 
employment agency it is essential to find out 
what they are prepared to do if the maid and 
her employer find each other uncongenial. There 
are at least two London agencies, the Continental 
Domestic Agency and the Burnett Bureau, who 
say that they will either refund the fee (seven or 
eight guineas for a maid) or find another girl if 
the first arrangement does not work out after a 
reasonable trial period. The CDA actually print 
this guarantee on their application and agreement 
forms. 

Whatever agency is used, it is advisable to 
check that it is one licensed by the county coun- 
cil or other competent local authority. London 
County Council licences must be renewed 
annually, and agencies are subjected to regular 
inspection. The LCC does not fix fees, but insists 
that they should be printed on application forms 
and only altered with their permission and appro- 
val. A regulated, and therefore reliable, agency 
will have a form of words such as ‘Licensed 
annually by the London County Council’ on its 
letter-heading and forms; and the relevant local 
by-laws will be displayed in its offices. 

There is one job that the agency cannot do for 
the prospective employer of a foreign maid, and 
that is to obtain the Ministry of Labour permit 
from the local Labour Exchange. The application 
form for this permit demands, in addition to the 
usual personal details, to know ‘. . . the steps 
taken to find suitable candidates from among 
British subjects (or foreigners LONG RESIDENT 
in the United Kingdom).’ The way to answer 
it is to anticipate it. Before returning or even 
requesting the form, apply to the local Labour 
Exchange for a maid. None will be available. 
State fully this step in the appropriate space; it 
will suffice. An agency may do this part of the 
form-filling for you, but the form itself has to be 
obtained personally. It takes anything between 
one and three weeks to get the permit. It will 
not be issued for a girl under eighteen; and 
Italian girls under twenty-one are not allowed 
to leave Italy for domestic service here. (This, 
of course, does not apply to an au pair.) 

The labour permit is not a contract of service. 
It may seem unnecessary to say this, but the 
illusion is widespread that once the girl is hired 
the employer is stuck with her, good or bad, for 
six months or a year. In the revue For Adults 
Only at the London Strand Theatre one sketch 
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is based on the helplessness of the employer 
whose lazy Austrian maid is only whiling away 
six months so that she may have her baby on 
the National Health Service. In reality, he could 
(if he were hard-hearted) have her out in the snow 
at the end of a week’s notice. She is equally free 
to opt out of the arrangement, but the Ministry 
will not look kindly on her making unjustified 
changes. The permit is only a Ministry authorisa- 
tion to hire a particular girl to a particular pros- 
pective employer. Private arrangements, at wages 
lower than the local average for domestic work, 
made on holiday (or through friends), are not 
acceptable to the Ministry of Labour, who will 
refuse to grant working permits. 

In general, the most efficient servants come 
from Germany, Austria and Switzerland (rela- 
tively few Scandinavian girls come, because they 
can learn English at home and language learning 
is the usual motive). They need less training, often 
have a little English already, are willing workers, 
but they tend to be fastidious—some would say 
fussy. It is easier to get girls from Spain and 
Italy, but they need much more understanding 
and patience. Coming from primitive peasant 


A Doctor’s Journal 
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homes, the complicated equipment of a modern 
English household is naturally baffling and city 
life rather frightening. (One Italian peasant girl 
I know of will not leave the house unless accom- 
panied by her employer.) The Basques are better 
cooks as well as more efficient servants than 
the southern Spanish. Some Yugoslav girls have 
been coming to Britain, but, as might be ex- 
pected, the formalities are protracted. There are 
also a few from Greece; they, too, lack the 
sophistication of the central European girl. 

With this greatly increased supply of foreign 
domestics, there is no reason why anyone who 
can afford it, and is prepared to face the 
problems involved, should go servantless. There 
is, however, one other consideration to bear in 
mind when calculating the cost of this kind of 
labour. When a girl cannot afford her own fare, 
it is usually advanced by the employer and later 
subtracted in instalments from her wages. The 
usual period of engagement is one year (it is 
hard to get any foreign maid to agree to a ionger 
period); and often, as an inducement to stay 
for the full twelve months, employers have also 
to offer to help with the fare home. 


The New Plague 


By MILES HOWARD 


Another example of a new plague threatening 
us now, in much the same way as cholera and 
typhoid used to in the past, is injury and death 
from accidents. . . . Accident death rates are 
not actually rising, except among the young men 
and the elderly; but they are not going down 
anything like quickly enough, and thus are 
becoming proportionately more and more im- 
portant. Death and injury from motor vehicles 
particularly is now very nearly public health 
problem number one. The snag is that it does not 
lend itself easily to investigation. To begin with, 
the whole subject is fraught with emotion; people 
get terribly upset if you start asking them if 
they drive after having a drink or two—nearly 
as touchy as when you talk to them about smok- 
ing and lung cancer. 

HIS very apt comment by Professor Maurice 
Backett about the emotional charge attach- 
ing to attempts at inquiry applies not only to road 
accidents and lung cancer, but.to many of the 
other epidemic disorders of our time—the emo- 
tions of the listener are involved, because emotions 
are the principal causative factor in a number 
(perhaps the majority) of the illnesses that are 
now becoming relatively more common. So a dis- 
course on the origins of asthma, or of indigestion, 
may stray outside the limits of rational thought, 
and turn into a heated and non-rational bickering. 
At the conference on dyspepsia, run by the Col- 
lege of General Practitioners recently, I was glad 
to observe how much of the discussion was sen- 
sible, down to earth, and constructive. The pre- 
liminary findings of a group of five family doctors 
on ‘indigestion,’ as they encountered it in practice, 
were presented, and I was not surprised to hear 
that the proportion of stress disorders, among the 
various types of illness under the heading of 
dyspepsia, was more than 50 per cent. in all five 
practices. This is a conclusion one might have 
expected, but it has not been shown by a field 
survey (as far as I know) before. 


A general surgeon, Mr. Daintree Johnson, who 
has wide experience in this field, gave an excellent 
paper on the surgical management of indigestion : 
he made it clear to us all how the surgeon decides 
when, and when not, to operate, with some 
amusing, and revealing, asides. The level of debate 
at this conference demonstrated yet again what 
enormous scope there is for clinical research in 
general practice. It is encouraging to see how the 
College has given its blessing to the exploratory 
activities of its members, and I hope we shall have 
many more projects of this kind. 

. * 7 

Subject for a medical inquiry: the health of 
professional models. Of late, I do admit, they are 
looking better—but last year, one couldn’t open a 
copy of Vogue without perceiving a procession of 
ladies in the last stages of emaciation. They were 
mostly very pale, and disposed in the most curious 
attitudes, reminiscent of the patient with a dislo- 
cated hip. They seldom smiled, but wore a serious, 
haughty expression, which barely concealed a pro- 
found depression. Is this (I was prompted to 
wonder) the folk-image of the lady of fashion, 
1957? And why must she seem so ill? Is it not 
smart to look cheerful? To be fair, I've never 
encountered, in real life, anyone who appeared 
nearly as gaunt as the model in the picture. Per- 
haps the tide has now turned, and buxomness is 
coming back into vogue (and Vogue). 

* * * 

In the earlier years of this century, syphilis 
used to be called ‘the great imitator,’ because its 
manifestations were so protean that they could 
be, and were, mistaken for all kinds of other 
diseases. Now syphilis is coming under the con- 
trol of the antibiotics, and the results of chronic 
infection are rarely seen. As a successor to its 
title, one could, I think, name epilepsy. Apart 
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from the major fit, which is easy to recognise, 
there are many varieties of minor seizure, and 
these may masquerade as faints, or mental illness, 
or inattention. 

A recent paper by Neil Gordon cites the mani- 
fold disturbances caused by seizure discharges in 
the temporal lobe of the brain: for instance, the 
experience of a strange smell or taste, attacks of 
panic and feelings of strangeness; in a child, these 
last may give the impression to the observer that 
the patient is idly dreaming. The sufferer from 


? 


Bespectacled 
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temporal lobe epilepsy is especially prone to dis- 
orders of emotion and behaviour; nowadays, 
when much more interest is (very properly) being 
taken in mental disharmony as a cause of illness, 
it is well to remember that the electrical discharges 
of epilepsy in the brain may be the cause of 
mental symptoms. Of course, there is a good deal 
of evidence that the ‘trigger’ for seizures is very 
often an emotional upset, but the tendency to 
react to stress with seizures could be an inherited 


trait. 


By STRIX 


Ox the first lap of our lives we are put through 
a succession of hoops with loving and atten- 
tive care. We are taught to eat, walk, speak, dress, 
blow our noses, clean our teeth, count, read, 
write, do up our shoe-laces and shake hands with 
visitors. As each obstacle presents itself we are 
led up to it like a young horse, and after one or 
two refusals we clear it.. The end-product of all 
this schooling in the art of growing.up is a man 
(or, of course, a woman). Either, regarded purely 
as a human animal, is thereafter theoretically 
capable of looking after himself or herself. The 
basic training is over. If we sink, it is not because 
we have not been taught to swim. 

But a good many laps later it dawns upon us 
that throughout this intensive instruction in how 
to grow up they told us nothing about how to 
grow old. As the fifth decade-post flashes past 
we are suddenly, reluctantly, aware that there 
are more of these tiresome obstacles ahead, that 
we are going to have to learn new tricks and 
techniques just as we once learnt to blow our 
nose, and that this time there is no one to teach 
us. On the threshold of youth there were too 
many rules, too many exhortations and admoni- 
tions, too many helping hands, too many good 
reasons why it was essential to finish up our 
spinach, wash behind the ears, or grip the pony 
with our knees. The threshold of age is by con- 
trast silent and. deserted, like a railway station 
at which, in the- middle of the night, the 
traveller unexpectedly finds that he must change 
trains, 

* * x 

It is now several years since a map of Salis- 
bury Plain brought home to me the fact that 
I was on this threshold. In the quality of War 
Department maps, with which I was then inter- 
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A rioT took place at Cambridge on Monday evening. 
It appears that some poor man had died, not in 
the workhouse, but, having received parochial relief, 
a coffin was prepared for the body; and there was 
every appearance that it would be interred with due 
religious ceremony. A discovery, however, took place, 
that it had been conveyed to the Anatomy Schools. 
The Overseers of Trinity parish were charged 
with this violation of their duty; they defended them- 
selves in a parish meeting, at which the disposal of 
the body for dissection was declared illegal. 
On Monday night, the mob assembled, forced the 
Anatomy Schools, broke the windows, and destroyed 
some of the skeletons, models, and preparations. 
Several were taken into custody, chiefly by the young 
men of the University; and nineteen, we believe, 
committed, 





mittently preoccupied, I had discerned ‘a falling- 
off. The names of small villages were often so 
badly printed as to be illegible in a poor light, 
and the numerals embodied in the contour-lines 
whose height they showed were even worse. 
Superfiuous though it may be, fresh evidence of 
the utter incompetence of the General Staff is 
always- welcome to Territorials, I drew my 
adjutant’s attention to this lapse from the high 
standards of the past. 

He was a nice man. It was only the look in 
his eye and the tone of his voice as he went 
through the. motions of agreeing with me that 
told me what I needed to know: that the maps 
were as good as ever, but my eyesight was not. 


* * * 


By this discovery I was jarred. It had simply 
never entered my head that I might one day have 
to use spectacles. It was preposterous, unthink- 
able: the sort of thing, like being arrested for 
bigamy or Becoming a Buchmanite, that only 
happened to other people. For some time I 
refused to entertain the idea. At last, fed up with 
squinnying at the telephone directory and then 
dialling double five instead of double eight, I slunk 
into an oculist’s.as if it had been an opium den. 

All new equipment takes a bit of getting used 
to. It was some time before one’s first spoon 
became a weapon of relative precision and the 
pudéing finished up in one’s mouth instead of 
in one’s right ear or on the wall behind one. 
Gloves, hairbrushes, lavatories—pretty well all the 
accessories of everyday life were unmanageable 
to begin with; but in that distant era one received 
patient and elaborate coaching in their use. 

Middle age has no mentors; nobody says, ‘No, 
not like that, dear. Like this.’ I defy anyone who 
puts on a pair of spectacles for the first time not 
to feel that he has done it in a slightly ridiculous 
way. And so, in all probability, he has, as, grasp- 
ing the fragile contraption in both hands, he 
fastens it- uncertainly on his face like a man 
putting on a false beard at some ghastly rout. 
Not since—in something of the same surrepti- 
‘tious, apprehensive manner—he smoked his first 
cigarette has he been so unexpectedly reminded 
that there is a right way and a wrong way of 
doing things. 

* * * 

Once having lodged upon his nose what he 
used scornfully to call giglamps, he makes a long, 
searching scrutiny of his reflection in the mirror. 
There can be no doubt that he looks extremely 
odd, Life has played a practical joke on him, but 


it is an obscure rather than an unkind practical 
joke. Although he still regards spectacles as per se 
faintly ridiculous (why else do we say bespec- 
tacled—cf. begrimed, bedizened and besotted— 
and not betrousered or even bebearded?) he per- 
suades himself that he looks no sillier than he 
looked before. Rather, indeed, the reverse. A 
certain gravitas has been added. He finds himself 
for the first time wondering whether he might 
not have had a considerable future as a dentist, 
or in the Treasury. 

But he has still to present this new persona to 
the world, and face the world’s reactions. Way 
back, when similar ordeals were undergone, no 
pains were spared to allay his misgivings and 
boost his morale. ‘But, darling, you look so nice 
in it! Doesn’t he, Nanny? It’s awfully becoming. 
All the other little. boys at the party will be 
wearing—well, the same sort of thing only I 
expect not so nice. I promise you they will.’ None 
of this nonsense now. 

He knows what he will get from his children. 
The spectacles confer, in his view, a patriarchial 
air; they delicately underline the eventual need 
for petits soins; he can almost feel the rug round 
his knees, smell the aroma of the cocoa simmer- 
ing on the hob. (The blacksmith should be able 
to knock up a hob.) But he knows what he 
will get from his children, and he gets it. 

‘Daddy!’ they scream, convulsed with laughter. 
‘What are you up to? Why are you wearing 
spectacles? You do look funny!’ 

A rat caught in a gin-trap by one leg will 
often gnaw the leg off. To disembarrass your 
face of spectacles involves a simpler, far less 
drastic process; but if you have never done it 
before it is difficult to do it as though to the 
manner born. You cannot lay your ears back; 
you do not show the whites of your obsolescent 
eyes. But your face, emerging from between the 
shafts, inevitably reflects the part-rebellious, part- 
apprehensive, part-apologetic expression of an 
old saddle-horse which has not previously worn 
harness. Once you have expunged from their 
minds the idea that you are dressing up in order 
to amuse them, your-new gimmick can be ex- 
plained to your children; but it cannot be airily 
explained, any more than. it can to your over- 
facetious or over-solicitous contemporaries. 


t * * 


I had hardly obtained a pair of spectacles when 
I ceased to need them, my eyes suddenly getting 
a sort of second wind. This reprieve (which for 
all I know is of common occurrence) began soon 
after one of my aunts recommended yeast to me 
as a cure for failing memory. My memory is 
appalling. I shovelled down the unexpired portion 
of my aunt’s yeast-ration—this was at the break- 
fast-table—and continued for a time to eat the 
stuff. Post, I suspect, rather than propter hoc I 
threw away my reading-glasses; my memory con- 
tinued to deteriorate. 

Two or three years later a minor military cam- 
paign in Arabia strengthened the delusion that 
for me spectacles were a thing of the past. So 
refulgent was the sun, and so few the place-names 
on our unreliable maps, that I snapped my fingers 
at Salisbury Plain and the deep misgivings 
aroused upon it. 

But now—grateful for a reprieve, none the 
worse for a dummy run—I am once more, when 
I read, bespectacled. 
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MONEY MATTERS 
Investing for Safety is 


downright Common Sense 


Assuming you hve Ceypita’'—a few hundreds of pounds, 
maybe a few thousands. itow is it invested ? Specula- 
tively in the nope of Capital gains — forgetting the 
possibility of Capital losses ; or safely, holding tight to 
what you have? That’s a money matter—a money 
problem—of utmost importance. 

Because money matters in another sense too. 

It matters very much to you that the Capital you have 
remains intact; that you can withdraw it without loss 
whenever you like. Also that it should earn generous 
tex-paid Interest. Investors, and savers of small amounts, 
will find in the Planet Building Society, established in 
1848 and with present assets of £10,000,000 and large 
reserves, a very safe and very profitable answer to their 
money problems. 


3 % NET PER ANNUM 
= O equal to 64°, on investments 
taxable at standard rate 


4 The Society pays the Income Tax 
Facilities for immediate withdrawal 


Write for details 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 
(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
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. .. a book that cannot fail to cause Christians 
to ask what are the basic reasons for their 
preaching of the gospel to the whole world.’ 
METHODIST RECORDER 

‘,.. Contains a great deal worthy of our pon- 
dering.’ CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER 
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AND OTHER 
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Selected by ANNE RIDLER with a Critical 
Introduction 

. . . for those who care about both Letters 
and the Spirit Williams is a writer well worth 
getting to know. And this volume is the best 
introduction to him.’ THE TIMES 25s net 
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NATHANIEL MICKLEM 
‘, . . it covers the ground of most of the 

“agreed syllabuses” .... The text is sensible 
modern English, the illustrations are not 
simply pictures but help to an understanding of 
the text, and the book is attractively 
produced.’ THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

Illustrated 12s 6d net 


Dean Church 


THE ANGLICAN RESPONSE TO NEWMAN 
B. A. SMITH 
‘He was the least flamboyant and one of the 
most attractive of Victorian divines ...anew 
book about Dean Church was needed and 
Mr Smith has done his work well.’ sPECTATOR 

‘, .. brilliant and luminous study . . . this 
admirable and exceedingly important 

.” CHURCH TIMES Illustrated 30s net 


OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS 


Thomas Traherne: 
Centuries, Poems 
and Thanksgivings 


ery H. M. MARGOLIOUTH 


. the perfect text of a seventeenth-century 
writer who for the first time can be read in 
completeness and with full understanding.’ 
HERBERT READ (LISTENER) 

‘The Centuries show Traherne’s style in its 
full energy and beauty, a miracle of pure and 
simple and luminous English.’ EDWIN MUIR 
(THE OBSERVER) Two volumes 84s net 
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The Church of England 
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Documents on 
Christian Unity 
Edited by G. K. A. BELL 


*,..areference book of exceptional importance 
for all Christians who are concerned (and 
who is not ?) with the prospects and plans 
for Christian unity. . . . The documents are 
arranged with Dr Bell’s usual impeccable 
skill.” CHURCH TIMES ’ 
21s net (laminated paper covers 10s 6d net) 
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The Christian 
Tradition and the 


Unity we seek 
ALBERT C. OUTLER 


*.... Professor Outler writes not as an outside 
critic of the (Oecumenical) Movement but as 
one of its convinced supporters, and it 
should be added that he writes with a deeply 
persuasive grace. . .. a book that should be 
considered by all who are concerned for the 
future of Christianity.’ 
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Steps to Christian 
Understanding 


Edited by R. J. W. BEVAN 


Introduction by the Very Rev. w. R. 
MATTHEWS, D.D. 


‘Of interest to all who want to be able to 

give a reason for the hope that is in them, this 
compendium, which throughout is admirably 
suited to its primary purpose, should be 

rated an essential possession by school 
chaplains and teachers who have to undertake 
religious instruction.’ SCOTSMAN 15s net 
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SPANNING THE GREAT DIVIDE 


Sir,—Professor Flew would probably be disappointed 
if his enthusiastic defence of the Keele experiment 
failed to evoke some comment, and surprised if some 
of this comment was less than sympathetic. 

In one respect Keele is the object of the envy of 
most other provincial universities in England. It is 
permitted to retain its undergraduates for four years. 
It is thereby doubly privileged: its new graduates 
leave its portals maturer by one year than the pro- 
ducts of Redbrick as a whole; and it can find time 
for the admirable Foundation Year which (with varia~ 
fions) would be included in the programme of every 
modern university if four-year courses became the 
normal practice. It is to be feared, however, that for 
many years to come Keele will continue to enjoy this 
privilege alone. To extend it would mean a steep rise 
in the contributions of the Treasury and local educa- 
tion authorities to students’ maintenance; increased 
annual grants to the universities to permit the neces- 
sary expansion of staff; and even greater congestion 
in the already overcrowded existing universities. 

The first criticism one may offer of Professor Flew’s 
presentation of the Keele system is that he makes it 
appear more ‘different’ than it really is. It is by no 
means the only attempt that has been made in recent 
years to ‘span the great divide.’ Universities seldom 
find trumpeters outside their own walls; it is there- 
fore bound to devolve on a member of Leicester 
University to point out that undergraduates here 
reading for the General degree (an Honours course, 
may I stress) are obliged to study at least one subject, 
for at least one year, that they will not normally have 
studied in the Sixth Form. The combinations English- 
Philosophy, History-Geography, Chemistry-Eco- 
nomics, which Professor Flew cites, are, I dare say, to 
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be encountered as commonly at Leicester as at Keele. 
It is only fair to add, however, that the academic 
body which framed the Leicester General-Degree 
regulations were not improbably influenced by the 
precedent and example of Keele. 

My second criticism is aimed less at Professor 
Flew’s exposition than at the underlying philosophy 
that led to the establishment of the university he 
serves. To the outsider it is bound to appear that 
Keele offers less freedom, rather than more, to the 
school-leaver. Can it, after all, be denied that certain 
intelligent youngsters, at the age of eighteen or nine- 
teen, have already developed an overriding interest 
in one traditional subject, be it Physics or French, 
and ask for nothing better than to be allowed to de- 
vote the three years that lie ahead of them to a more 
intensive study of the branch of knowledge to which 
they feel drawn? A truly liberal university will not 
set out to frustrate this section of its freshmen, and 
it is to be hoped that the new university to be estab- 
lished at Brighton will cater both for the student with 
a special bent and for the student more anxious to 
roam in foreign fields; always with the essential pro- 
viso that neither type of student receives preferential 
treatment: the possibility of earning Honours de- 
grees in both ‘General’ and ‘Special’ courses is one 
way of guaranteeing this kind of equality. 

Professor Flew devotes only one short paragraph 
to the special feature of Keele that arouses most ad- 
miration or dismay in the breasts of other dons, de- 
pending on how crusty they have grown: this is the 
fact that, living together on a fairly small campus, 
some miles from the nearest large town, staff and 
students are, during term, perpetually thrown together. 
This feature can hardly be imitated at Brighton, Is 
there a case for establishing new universities on the 
Yorkshire moors or in the New Forest?—Yours 
faithfully, 

F. W. J. HEMMINGS 
Senior Tutor to General Students 


University of Leicester, University Road, Leicester 


THE WOLFENDEN DEBATE 


Sir,—Apropos Taper’s unstinted praise of Dr. 
Houghton’s contribution to the Wolfenden debate, I 
find it hard to accept as rational, or as a champion 
of reason against emotion, a man who can argue that 
‘homosexuality is biologically wrong,’ as he did on 
that occasion. Biology is a science and as such its job 
is to analyse and not to judge. It has no place in the 
making of moral decisions. Biologically. speaking, no 
doubt, the institution of Christian marriage, with its 
ideas of one man, one woman, and no pre-marital in- 
tercourse, is unnatural and perverse (sic). But we 
judge and approve it by moral, not scientific stan- 
dards, just as we should judge and disapprove homo- 
sexuality. It is difficult not to take this as a blatantly 
irrational and emotionally charged argument, such as 
Taper presumes Dr. Houghton to eschew.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JEREMY HARDIE 
New College, Oxford 


Sm,—I am sure that a great number of your readers 
must be getting utterly weary of your attitude towards 
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the Wolfenden report in general and homosexuality 
in particular. 

Most people can control their desires whether for 
wine, women, or other people’s property; whether 
for murder or arson. But not your homosexual. Oh’ 
no; he, poor devil, must not only be’ excused for hig 
peculiarities, but actually mollycoddled! What about 
the kleptomaniac, the dipsomaniac and the hebe- 

phrenic? Why not protect them by some ridiculous 
nas and so permit them to carry on‘with their anti- 
social behaviour? 

If a thing is unnatural it cannot be made natural 
either by law or the championship of the Spectator, 
which organ is so very vociferous on behalf of the 
perverted persons. It strikes me that you, sir, and your 
attendant scribes are in need of psychiatric treatment, 
—Yours faithfully, 

R. B. BROWNING 
8 Fitzgeorge Avenue, W14 


* 


Sir »—Reading the report of this debate inclined one 
to give a new meaning to the phrase ‘parliamentary 
privilege.’ So many, perhaps half, of the speakers 
seemed to enjoy the privilege not only of ignoring 
life itself but also of turning their backs on litera- 
ture, history, psychology, psychiatry and sexology. 
The Hon. Member for Bromsgrove, for example, 
blithely told the House that not luxury, not inter- 
mixture of races, not fiscal burdens brought down 
the Roman empire, but homosexual practices. In its 
historical context the Roman achievement in its’ 


pacifying and practical aspects, to mention no others, 


is perhaps the greatest in the story of man to date, 
For centuries its virility and vitality continued to 
manifest themselves and right from the beginning 
sexual behaviour was a matter for personal taste 
and very liberal custom. It would not at all surprise 
me to learn that this MP (Mr. Dance) knows only 
of Hadrian (poet, philosopher, soldier;.administrator 
of genius) that he built a wall and is unaware that 
he also ‘idolised’ Antinous. When one gets to the 
end of Hansard one is only surprised that no one 
got up to put forward the theory that these dreadful 
homosexual practices were the root cause of the 
dreadful summer we had this year.—Yours faith- 
fully, 
GEORGE RICHARDS 
Blenheim, Mount Pleasant Road, Poole 


* 


Sir,—The press, as though anxious to demonstrate 
that its indulgence towards the cause of homosexual 
freedom is not a symptom of moral laxity, has uf- 
relentingly condemned prostitution—to such an 
extent that further attack at this stage is almost like 
kicking a fallen adversary: as such I regard your 
remarks concerning girls ‘pursued by the invectiye 
of tarts.’ 

I cannot speak for conditions outside the West 
End of London, but within that area I think any 
impartial observer would agree that the general con- 
duct of the prostitutes is commendably discreet. 
Indeed, the only outward distinction between the 
prostitutes and the hostesses who stand in the street 
doorways of so many Soho clubs is that the latter 
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tend to be bolder and more .importunate in their 
invitations. There is, of course, the ulterior distinc- 
tion that whereas the prostitute offers her customer 
sexual satisfaction for an agreed fee, the hostess offers 
him merely sexual excitation while inducing him to 
spend more than he can afford on inferior liquor. 
The one is ‘shameful vice’: the other, ‘legitimate 
entertainment.’ 

The hostility of the ‘decent citizen’ and his wife 
towards prostitution has little to do with riotous 
behaviour. She resents the temptation to her men- 
folk: he resents forbidden fruit enjoyed by other 
men because his ‘decency,’ though self-imposed, is 
seldom entirely voluntary—Yours faithfully, 

R. L. ARCHDALE 
The Cliffs Hotel, Cliff Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


* 


Sir,—Taper quotes with approval the epigram of Mr. 
Leslie Hale, ‘The vice anglais is not buggery but 
humbuggery.” But in point of fact, the vice anglais in 
French slang is flagellation, the desire to hurt or 
humiliate other people. The reports of the debate on 
the Wolfenden Committee’s report show at least as 
much addiction to this vice as to humbuggery; the one 
point on which nearly every speaker seemed agreed 
was that people should be more severely punished, 
though, as is common with sado-masochists, there 
was some disagreement as to the sex and other quali- 
fications of the victims who were to receive this extra 
pain or penalty. Even those who showed some sym- 
pathy with parts of the humanitarian approach which 
had informed the Wolfenden Committee proved 
their staunch anglicisme by demanding stronger pen- 
alties elsewhere.—Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY GORER 
Sunte House, Haywards Heath, Sussex 


CONSUMER REPORTS 


Sir—I was very glad when I saw Leslie Adrian’s 
notice of the article in The Manager by Mr. Stanley 
Alderson which dealt with consumer reports as pub- 
lished in Shopper's Guide and in this Association's 
publication Which? 

Mr. Alderson’s reply in your issue of November 
14 is really not much clearer than his original some- 
what incoherent article. Only one of his statements 
seems concrete enough to be considered seriously. 
‘The main function of consumer reports is to enable 
people to get better value for their money—and, 
generally speaking, they get better value at the ex- 
pense of manufacturers.’ 

Even though I have tried very hard to evaluate this 
statement from the point of view of the manufacturer, 
Icannot agree with it. Certainly, in an attempt to 
evaluate it from the point of view of the economy at 
large, one has to come to the conclusion that it is 
utter nonsense. The only reason why some manufac- 
turets who produce goods which are not as good 
value for money as those of their competitors can 
stay in business or even prosper is that they are sell- 
ing to ignorant consumers. It may also be that 
through their various methods of sales promotion 
some of the manufacturers concerned may have 
helped to confuse, perhaps even mislead, the naive 
consumers. 

If as a result of consumer reports manufacturers 
of this kind find that their shares of the market (and 
perhaps also their profit margins) shrink, that surely 
is in the interest of the economy—all of us. As manu- 
facturers and other commercial interests are so often 
prone to say when discussing consumer protection, 
‘we are all consumers after all.’ 

Mr. Alderson, in his letter, says that, just as the 
publishers of Which? and Shopper's Guide are for 
better products, he is for better consumer reports. Mr. 
Alderson adduced much miscellaneous economics in 
his article and letter; may I just say that the value for 
Money that members of the Consumer Advisory 
Council or of the Consumers’ Association get is very 
high. In the case of my own Association the more 
money we get (from sources other than industry and 
trade) the better will be our reports.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

CASPAR BROOK 
Consumers’ Association, Ltd. 
7 Great James's Street, WCI 
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‘WHAT ABOUT THE OPIUM WAR?’ 


Sir,—Mr. Levin’s admirable review of Tite Opium 
War through Chinese Eyes reminded me «jf an eye- 
opening experience of mine when I was a student at 
an American university. 

It was in the early months of the Cyprus troubles 
that I was invited as the only Englishman in sight 
to defend British policy in Cyprus. I was reluctant to 
accept, but I did so when I discovered that the organ- 
iser of the meeting at the international students’ club, 
and the champions of both Greek and Turkish 
interests in the debate, were to be Greek Cypriots. 
My brief was tricky, though not as tricky as suc- 
cessive statesmanlike interventions have made 
the same brief today. But I was doing moderately 
well until a Chinese American student suddenly 
shouted passionately, ‘What about the Opium War?’ 
Like most Englishmen I knew nothing of the war 
beyond its name; but it was no use protesting that it 
was long ago and far away from Cyprus. On this 
occasion the mere mention of the opium war was 
takén as a damning argument against British policy im 
Cyprus by American and French as well as African 
and Asian students. 

Rightly or wrongly the moral I drew was not that 
an aura of hypocrisy hung uniquely over British 
foreign policy. After all, self-interested and bloody 
wars had been started, and slimy pretexts advanced 
for them, by the countries from which many of my 
audience came. What I did conclude, and nothing has 
yet changed my conclusion, was that we in Britain 
have not only underestimated the strength of anti- 
colonial feeling, but also its unity. The humiliation of 
one people is resented by all; and we, who have had 
dealings with most, are most widely resented. To have 
and to maintain colonial interests may or may not be 
wicked. But outside this country any reasons beyond 
self-interest for doing so are almost universally 
thought hypocrisy.—Y ours faithfully, 


37 Montagu Square GODFREY HODGSON 


Sir,—Mr. Bernard Levin may not have learnt of our 
disgraceful opium war against China at school, But 
I did. 

It was all told to us at that subversive, radical in- 
stitution, Wellington, in the year of doubts and ques- 
tionings, 1912, and told with no effort to mitigate 
or to extenuate the flagrant criminality of nineteenth- 
century imperialism in many aspects. Few of our 
form survived the 1914-18 War. But two who have 
come through and who were with me in the Upper 
2nd were boys called Gerald Templer and Alexander 
Grantham. I met both later, forty years on, when one 
was High Commissioner for Malaya, the other 
Governor of Hong Kong. 

It may be that the teaching of the Chinese point of 
view at Wellington explains the understanding both 
these men displayed recently in dealings with the 
Chinese underprivileged. 

Perhaps, too, the now much-blown-on education 
of the pre-1914 public school was rather more liberal 
than is generally supposed.—Your faithfully, 


14 Great Ormond Street, WC1 GEORGE EDINGER 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DIVORCE 


Sir,—Regrettable to many though the present posi- 
tion is, it seems that only after Disestablishment can 
Mr. Weir’s opponents establish their principles as 
valid law. Meanwhile, the legal position is clear: 

1. Where canon law conflicts with the laws of the 
realm the latter must prevail ever since the 25 Henry 
VIII cap. 19 ‘provided always that no canons, consti- 
tutions, or ordinance shall be made or put in execution 
within this realm by authority of the convocation of 
the clergy, which shall be contrariant or repugnant 
to the King’s prerogative royal, or the customs, laws, 
or statutes of this realm.” 

2. At present there are three modes. of legislation 
for the Church of England: (a) by Act of Parliament; 
(b) by a Measure of the Church Assembly confirmed 
by Parliament in accordance with the provisions of 
the Enabling Act, and to such a Measure a majority 
of each of the three Houses of bishops, clergy and 
laity must have assented; (c) by Canon of Convoca- 
tion after signature by the Sovereign. 

3. In this last case (c) it is legally possible for Con- 
vocation and the Crown to make Canons without 


§21 


assent of Parliament but for centuries it has been held 
that Canons are binding only on the clergy, since the 
laity are not represented in Convocation. Thus the 
Restoration Parliament of 1661 formally disallowed 
the so-called Canons of 1640 because they lacked 
Parliamentary confirmation. The present position 
would seem to be that by convention and custom the 
Sovereign would not sign Canons without the advice 
of Ministers of State so to do; since, otherwise, the 
action of the Crown might be challenged by questions 
in either House of Parliament, and in a constitutional 
monarchy the Crown must act with the advice of its 
Ministers. 

For such proposed Canons as affect the laity, there- 
fore, their consent by majority vote of the House of 
Laity in the Church Assembly will probably be neces- 
sary and required. No Canon which is contrary to an 
Act of Parliament can have any force, even if signed 
by the Sovereign: while even if Canons should be 
enacted by Measure of the Church Assembly it would 
still be lawful for either House of Parliament to refuse 
its consent, notwithstanding the majority approval 
of the House of Laity —Yours faithfully, 


Precincts 15, Canterbury JOHN SHIRLEY 


VACUUM FLASKS 


Sir,—As manufacturers of vacuum flasks marketed 
under our own brand, we cannot agree with Mr. 
Adrian’s conclusions in the matter of colloquial use 
of a brand name. In the case to which he refers, i.e. 
a customer asking for a ‘thermos’ but meaning a 
vacuum flask, the customer is presumably not asking 
for a ‘Thermos’ brand product, Should he eventually 
select a flask of another make and find it unsatisfac- 
tory, he surely will not blame the Thermos Company. 
We, in common with most manufacturers of vacuum 
flasks, clearly mark our products, and members of the 
public can hardly be unaware of the brand of the 
vacuum flask purchased.—Yours faithfully, 
L. LESLIE-SMITH 
Managing Director 
Vacco Ltd., Grosvenor Gardens House, Grosvenor 
Gardens, SW1 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Ancient and Modern 


T is one of the characteristics of the Church 

of England that while it appeals to the 
supremacy of Holy Scripture, it views Holy Scrip- 
ture not in isolation but in the context of the 
ancient Church wherein Holy Scripture was 
formed into the Canon and had its first interpre- 
ters. The greatest of Anglican divines, from 
Hooker to Charles Gore, have been learned in the 
Fathers. If it be thought that the result of this 
appeal to antiquity is likely to be a spirit of intel- 
Jectual archaism, many instances of a contrary 
kind can be given. It was the appeal to the Fathers 
which gave to Caroline divinity its comprehensive 
grasp of the doctrine of the Incarnation; and it was 
the same appeal which towards the end of the last 
century enabled the writers of Lux Mundi to use 
the conception of the divine Logos, present in all 
creation, as a means of reconciliation between the 
Christian faith and contemporary movements of 
thought. The study of ancient theology can give a 
fullness and balance which escape the lopsidedness 
of contemporary controversies, and a creativity 
which enables fresh ventures to be made. 

The study of the Fathers can be pursued with 
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PARTS OF HIS WAYS 


‘ A New Book of Devotions 

) By RITA F. SNOWDEN 

‘ Those who have been helped by Miss Snow- 
" den’s previous book of pictures and devotions, 
( While the Candle Burns, will be grateful for 
) this companion to it. It is intended for use 
( day by day. 

) With 17 beautiful haif-tone plates. - 8s. 6d. net 


, THE GLORIOUS 
COMPANY 


Lives of Great Christians for Daily Devotion, 
y Vol. I, Jan.-June 
By FREDERICK C. GILL, M.A. 

The men and women whose stories are told 
in these pages are among the noblest the world 
has known. Some had supreme genius; others 
were less distinguished; but all possessed the 
authentic qualities of saintliness. 10s. 6d. net 


WESLEY’S PRAYERS 
‘ AND PRAISES 


. Edited by J. ALAN KAY, M.A., Ph.D. 

The present selection has been compiled in 
¥ order to make available the best of the Wesley 
hymns which do not appear in the present 
Y Methodist Hymn Book. 15s. 
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‘ 25-35 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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By THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


many different interests in view. There is the 
fascinating study of the relation between Christian 
teaching and the philosophies and religious move- 
ments of the Graeco-Roman world, with the con- 
trast between a Tertullian who treats pagan 
philosophy as an enemy and a Clement of Alexan- 
dria who welcomes it as the handmaid of Christian 
faith. There is the study of those writers whose 
value lies in their insight into the meaning of a 
particular doctrine: such as Athanasius on the 
Incarnation, Basil on the Holy Spirit, or Cyprian 
on the Church. There are those like Chrysostom, 
preachers and prophets, who expounded the faith 
with an eye to its demands upon personal and 
social conduct. And there is Augustine, a man of 
perennial interest for himself and for a recurring 
influence from which Christendom can never 
escape. Are any classics of religion more fresh 
and relevant than the account of God’s dealings 
with the soul in the Confessions, and the study of 
civilisation under God’s judgment in the City of 
God? 

Throughout the age of the Fathers the main 
questions of Christian doctrine are present, and 
the issues of orthodoxy and heresy. What was 
happening to the Christian faith? From the begin- 
ning Jesus was worshipped as divine, and the 
Church’s thinkers had to grapple with the implica- 
tions of this for the understanding of God, man 
and the world. There was the double task: of con- 
serving the original data of revelation to which the 
apostolic writings were to be the supreme witness, 
and of interpreting those data with the aid of such 
philosophical categories as lay to hand. It was in 
the performing of this task that the distinction 
between orthodoxy and heresy appeared. It was 
palpably heretical to deny part of the original 
data, such as the deity of Christ or the unity of 
God who created the world and God who 
redeemed it. But what if the orthodox themselves 
defined the data in formulations which were 
novel? Then difficult questions arise, both for the 
ancient believer and the modern student. To both 
of them it has been the claim of orthodoxy that a 
formulation such as that of the Council of Nicza 
on the person of Christ (‘of one substance with 


the Father’) does no more than affirm the original 
faith that Christ is as divine as the Father is divine, 

The study of the Fathers has had a considerable 
revival in the present century. There have been 
several new series of English translations of 
patristic writings. Liturgical scholars have been 
serving an interest in the worship of the Church in 
the pre-Nicene period, and this tendency takes us 
behind medieval and post-medizval liturgical 
concepts and will undoubtedly have influence 
upon the approach to the revision of liturgical 
forms. One of the great events in the Christian 
world of learning was the International Patristic 
Congress held in Oxford a few years ago under 
the imaginative leadership of Dr. F. L. Cross. Here 
scholars from every Christian tradition and from 
many parts of the world shared their learning in 
the Fathers. 

The student, however, needs guidance through 
the doctrinal complexities of the patristic period 
if he is to avoid missing the wood for the trees. He 
needs help which is both learned and lucid. This, I 
believe, he will now get to his great satisfaction 
from the book which has prompted the writing of 
this article: Early Christian Doctrines.* Dr. Kelly 
guides his readers through the background of 
thought, Jewish and Hellenistic, against which the 
work of Christian thinking was done; and he traces 
the schools of thought within the Church and their 
influence upon the formulation of doctrine. I am 
specially grateful for the treatment of ‘Scripture 
and Tradition’ which is the clearest and best which 
I have anywhere come across, and for the treat- 
ment of the mystical aspect of Christian life and 
doctrine—which is not very common in doctrinal 
histories. My guess is that this book will quickly 
become the student’s indispensable guide in the 
study of early Christian doctrine. More than that, 
it will win the attention of many readers who, 
whatever their own field of study, are concerned 
with the important question: how far is the 
Christian faith today in essence ‘the same thing’ 
that it was in the early centuries? 


— 


* EarLy CurisTIAN Doctrines. By J. N. D. Kelly. 
(A. and C. Black, 30s.) 





Many Faiths and One 


The Meeting of Love and Knowledge: Perennial Wisdom. By Martin C. D’Arcy, SJ. 


(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 


At Sundry Times: An Essay in the Comparison of Religions. By R. C. Zaehner. (Faber, 


21s.) 


The Freedom of the Will. By Austin Farrer. (A. and C. Black, 28s.) 


CoMPARATIVE religion is sometimes looked on as 
a dangerous subject for Christians. Faith is known 
to have been lost that way, though leading believers 
have excelled in it. Certainly it is an occupational 
temptation or disease of social scientists—better 
called social students—to seek to impose general 
rules on the infinite variety of human life. 
Psychologists, political scientists, sociologists, 
anthropologists, criminologists, economists (whose 
material gives them slightly more excuse)—all are 


liable to fall into the same excess. Nor are 
philosophers always immune. 

The historian, whose first task is to chronicle 
the individual unique event, should be their 
natural corrective in assessing not only the dis- 
tinctiveness but the validity of the Christian 
religion, which claims to be unique or nothing. 
And theology must be added for even a minimal 
understanding of the full claim. The great 
H. W. V. Joseph used to treat the expression 
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‘rather unique’ as a good example of slovenly 
speech. You are either unique or you aren’t. But 
Christians can afford to be generous to the in- 
sights achieved by other faiths. They can hardly 
afford not to be if they wish to prevail on the 
higher planes of argument. 

Through all these perils we are escorted here 
by a philosopher-theologian of unsurpassed 
Catholic influence and (to adapt Churchill on 
Keynes) of almost clairvoyant intelligence; and 
by the Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions 
and Ethics. They cover much the same ground. 
Each is concerned with the relationship between 
the religions of East and West at their most sig- 
nificant. But Fr. D’Arcy distils the spiritual 
meditations of many years; Professor Zaehner 
embellishes a lecture course of astonishing bril- 
liance. Fr. D’Arcy allows his wisdom to blow 
where it listeth; Professor Zaehner organisés 
everything in the service of his theme. Inevitably 
perhaps, he neglects ethics, returning to them, one 
hopes, on another occasion when the originality of 
Christian ethics could be treated more attentively. 

Fr. D’Arcy dedicates himself to a considera- 
tion of the claims of Coomaraswamy, Aldous 
Huxley and others on behalf. of a perennial 
wisdom. They insist that such a wisdom runs 
through what is deepest in all the great religions. 
He sums up adversely, but magnaminously: 

There is a scattered wisdom throughout the 
world and there have been manifestations of it in 
all ages, ‘sages standing in God's holy fire as in 
the gold mosaic of the world.’ If the attempt of 
the new school of perennial wisdom to find a 
highest common factor in the religious philo- 
sophies of East is stillborn, that does not mean 
that God has not revealed himself in sundry 
places and at sundry times. 

These: last words have given Professor Zaehner 
the title for his book, quite independently. Nothing 
could be clearer, more effectively argued or more 
historically dogmatic than his conclusion: 

Christianity, then, does fulfil both the mystical 
tradition of India as finally expressed in the 
Bhagavad-Gita and the Bodhisattva doctrine, 
and the hopes of Zoroaster, the Prophet of 
ancient Iran. In Christ the two streams meet 
and are harmonized and reconciled at they are 
nowhere else; for Christ fulfils both the law 
and the prophets in Israel and the ‘gospel 
according to the Gentiles’ as it was preached in 
India and Iran. 

He sees Muhammad as the worst potential 
stumbling-block in the way of his contention. 
For chronologically Muhammad cannot have 
been fulfilled in Christ. But much subtlety is em- 
ployed in an appendix to prove that ‘so far as 
his Christology is concerned Muhammad in the 
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Qur’an nowhere denies and sometimes affirms 
specifically Christian beliefs.’ If his followers 
have strayed from the real teaching of The Book, 
the error, and it is a grave one, is theirs. 

Fr. D’Arcy does not use the. language of 
historical fulfilment. He is less interested in the 
development through time of the various religions, 
but no less ready to respond to their noblest 
expression. ‘What more personal,’ he asks, ‘than- 
a stanza of the Bhagavad-Gita beginning: 

Give me your whole heart, 
Love and adore me, 
Worship me always, 

Bow to me only, 

And you shall find me: 
This is my promise 

Who love you dearly . . .?” 

But again and again he insists that Christianity 
is in the last analysis a more personal religion 
than any other. ‘The difference between the 
Christian and the Hindoo or Buddhist conception 
of self-denial is that the former aims to keep the 
person, the latter to dissolve it.’ For him there is 
always the great gulf fixed between what is helpful 
and good and what is true and perfect. If the gap 
seems narrower at times in Professor Zaehner, the 
same point comes out no less strongly in his final 
comment on Muhammad: 

The mystical bond of love which Christ in this 
own person brings to fill out the hopes of the 
Prophets is lacking, as it was bound to be... . 

Muhammad was ‘a Prophet and no more than a 
Prophet.’ 

Dr. Farrer’s latest work is described as one 

of pure philosophy and this time as being ‘hardly 
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theological at all.’ It would be as impertinent, 
however, to omit it altogether from a survey 
of the latest religious literature as it must inevit- 
ably be to dispose of it in a few lines. Dr. Farrer 
conducts a running debate between the Liber- 
tarians and the Determinists. If the ‘Whig Dogs’ 
(i.e. the Determinists) are seldom allowed to get 
the best of it he forces the Libertarians to face 
not only the paradoxes of their positions but the 
awkward issue of whether it makes much differ- 
ence in practice whether one does or doesn’t 
believe in free will. 


Many indeed are the distinctions which he 
draws or incites us to draw for ourselves. But 
none more fruitful than that on the one hand 
between humanity as it is, and on the other the 
Divine Image or, for the unbeliever, the human 
ideal. He forces us to ask ourselves afresh why 
we are so passionately anxious to be free, what 
in the last resort is the point of it, what is there 
in our volitions to hold so sacred? 

Dr. Farrer remains the psychological purist to 
the end. He scrupulously refrains from claiming 
to ‘prove’ his theology by psychological reason- 
ing alone. ‘To show’ (my italics) ‘that nothing but 
a doctrine of Divine volitions will do justice to 
the moral sense would be a task indeed.’ But 
anyone who wishes to be sure that theology can 
be reconciled with the finest contemporary psy- 
chology has only to read this book. And anyone 
bewildered by the eternal dialectic of the argu- 
ment between free will and determinism must on 
no account neglect the possibility that here is 
the clue to the labyrinth. PAKENHAM 


Saint and Sinner 
Naked to Mine Enemies: The Life of Cardinal Wolsey. By Charles Ferguson. (Longmans, 


25s.) 


Lancelot Andrewes, 1555-1626. By Paul A. Welsby. (S.P.C.K., 25s.) 


WE are apt to think of Wolsey and Andrewes as 
worlds apart, because their lives are separated 
by the Reformation. Yet Andrewes was born only 
twenty-five years after Wolsey died. These two 
biographies enable us to compare their careers 
as ecclesiastical politicians. The conventional 
verdict is that Wolsey was a sinner, a statesman 
who happened to be an ecclesiastic; and that 
Andrewes was a saint, a Churchman involved in 
politics without becoming contaminated. Yet the 
two have more in common than is usually realised. 


We think of Wolsey as the great exemplar of - 


pluralism and nepotism: the scandal of his life 
in these respects, the textbooks tell us, had no 


little share in bringing about the Reformation in 
England. But Andrewes managed to be simul- 
taneously Dean of Westminster, Master of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, prebendary of St. 
Paul’s and of Southwell, vicar of a large London 
parish and chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and to the Queen. At Westminster he 
allowed the Abbey buildings to fall into decay 
whilst keeping his own house in good repair. 
Andrewes, it is true, had no illegitimate off- 
spring to provide with ecclesiastical benefices, and 
he denounced nepotism to the Convocation of 
Canterbury. But soon after his appointment to 
Westminster he made one of his brothers its 
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‘Brilliant. Here is a touch of magic 
interpretation. A book to buy and keep 
and read and read again.’—Church Times 
‘It carries a flame which, when it blazes up, 
bathes the text in fresh light.’-—rocer 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN ENGLISH 


‘I would urge that all who attend Mattins or 
Evensong should follow the lessons in this 
version noting how much it illuminates the 
familiar and lovely language of the A.V.’— 
TREVOR HUDDLESTON Foreword, index, maps 
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THE INVADING GOSPEL 


‘Exciting. It bears the provocative stamp 
of a prophet.’—rTHE BISHOP OF BARKING 
‘The writer is aflame with the astonished 
awe of one upon whom the wonder of 
the grace of God has newly dawned.’ 
—BRITISH WEEKLY 10s 6d 
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Registrar, a life appointment. Another brother, 
Roger, aiter a Fellowship at Pembroke, followed 
him round to many high preferments in each of 
the three dioceses of which Lancelot was bishop. 
He was finally appointed Master of Jesus College 
by Andrewes when he was Bishop of Ely. Roger 
Andrewes was a far more undesirable character 
than Wolsey’s son, and after his brother’s death 
was forced to resign the Mastership of Jesus in 
consequence of embezzling college funds. The 
Reformation had not transformed the Church. 
Dr. Welsby summarises Andrewes’s career as a 
bishop, mildly, by saying ‘if he was not as bad 
as the worst of his colleagues, he was also not 
as good as the best.’ The worst was perhaps the 
author of The Practice of Piety, who was charged 
with simony, bribery, extortion and ‘incontinency 
. palpably proved.’ 

Wolsey is best remembered for his last words, 
‘If I had served God as diligently as I have done 
the King, he would not have given me over in 
my grey hairs.’ But Andrewes prayed, ‘Deliver 
me from making gods of Kings,’ and there was 
reason for the prayer. Under James I he ‘accepted 
wholeheartedly the full doctrine of divine right.” 
Kings are gods, he declared in a sermon; their 
enemies are God’s enemies. He practised what 
he preached. His Archbishop tells us_ that 
Andrewes at first inclined to Arminianism, ‘but 
being told the King’s Judgment of it had made 
Shew to desist from broaching any such thing.’ 
This is part of what Dr. Welsby calls his ‘holiness 
in words but timidity in action.” Wolsey was dis- 
graced because, after using all the devices of 
delay and evasion, he refused to flout the accepted 
standards of his day by granting Henry VIII the 
annulment of his marriage. Lancelot Andrewes 
was also involved in a famous divorce case—not 
one like Henry’s which touched the welfare of 
the realm, but one in which the King was pas- 
sionately interested. Unlike Wolsey, Andrewes 
did not sacrifice career to principle: he allowed 
himself to be persuaded or browbeaten by James 
into dissolving the marriage of the Earl of Essex 
in order that his wife might marry the royal 
favourite. The contrast is the more pointed in that 
Archbishop Abbot showed the courage of a 
Wolsey, which Andrewes lacked, and opposed the 
divorce to the last. 

‘During the dozen years when [Wolsey] con- 
trolled the religious jurisdiction of the kingdom,’ 
Mr. Ferguson tells us, ‘not one heretic was con- 
signed to the flames.” Andrewes probably had a 
share in the last burnings for heresy in England: 
he certainly advocated burning at a time when 
public opinion was more enlightened. Against 
papists Andrewes wrote with savagery. Ten years 
after the Gunpowder Plot he said in the pulpit: 
‘Into the fire with their bowels! Would they make 
men’s bones fly about like chips? Hew their bones 
in sunder . . ..; and much more to the same effect. 

Mr. Ferguson writes for the general reader. 
His emphasis is on the pageantry of Wolsey’s 
career, the dramatic aspects of his fall. On these 
he writes movingly. But there is little analysis 
and no new interpretation. The book is based 
entirely on printed sources, and where evidence 
is scanty—as for Wolsey’s early career—the pages 
are padded out with local colour and human- 
interest stories. Dr. Welsby’s book is very 
different. It is a more modest but far more 
scholarly work, drawing on a wide range of 
published and unpublished material and written 
with judgment and imagination. My quotations 
are one-sided, selected for purposes of com- 
parison: Dr. Welsby is balanced and fair in 
assessing Andrewes’s more positive qualities. His 
book is a real contribution to historical under- 
Standing and should be the definitive biography. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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KRISTIAN WORL 


by Professors F. van der Meer and C. Mohrmann 
translated and edited by 
MARY F. HEDLUND MA and Professor H. H. ROWLEY pp 


Ul di 


THE CHURCH TIMES ‘This superb volume, which is extremely cheap at the price, 
is very much more than a collection of maps. Like its predecessor from the same enter- 
prising publishers, the Atlas of the Bible . . it aims far higher than any traditional atlas 
and affords a far richer feast ... This unique production will prove to be of the greatest 
possible value, for years to come, to all who care to know the story of Christian origins.” 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH ‘Much more than an atlas. With the photographs, it 
offers almost an encyclopaedia of the first six centuries of our era.’ 


THE TABLET ‘To anyone who knows Father Grollenberg’s Atlas of the Bible, 
no description of this book will convey more than the statement that it is a worthy 

. successor to that first Atlas . . .. The authors, publishers and translators are all to 
be congratulated on a work which is clearly the result of a most fruitful co-operation 
by all concerned,’ 


THE BAPTIST’ TIMES ‘Once in a while there comes to the reviewer a volume which 
is of such quality and beauty that it makes up many times for the amount of effort 
and discipline required to read and review lesser works. The Atlas of the Early 
Christian World is such a volume. It is a companion to the deservedly popular Atlas 
of the Bible from the same publishers,’ 





620 gravure plates, 42 six-colour maps, 60,000-word commentary 
(with selections from contemporary writings) 70s 
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NELSON'S ATLAS OF THE BIBLE 


THE SPECTATOR ‘This magnificent book is modestly described as an atlas, but it 
is far more than that. It must be classed among the most remarkable achievements in 
the sphere of serious Biblical study, and it will prove invaluable to the scholar as well 
as the general reader.’ 


35 maps in 8 colours 408 gravure plates 60,000-word text 70s 





DOCUMENTS FROM OLD TESTAMENT TIMES 


edited by D. WINTON THOMAS The Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Cambridge and other members of the Society for Old Testament Study translate 
and comment on documents from Egyptian, Assyrian, Hebrew, Aramaic and other 
sources contemporary with various books of the Old Testament. 16 halftone plates 





RSV the new India Paper Edition, bound in Black Morocco, 
yapp edged, gilt page tops 60s Cloth 12s 6d 
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THE VERONA , 
NEW TESTAMENT 


illustrations from the Tres Riches 
Heures du Duc de 
These superb and rate illustrations j 
complement the beautiful setting of the 4 
Authorised Version, expertly repara- 3 
' graphed. ‘Without doubt one of the} 
very finest editions of the New Testa- ] 
ment ever to be printed.’ CHURCH TIMES | 
21 colour illustrations: Cloth bound 4 gns. 4 
Limited edition with red initials and leather « 
binding 12 gns. 


Autobiography of a Saint: 


St. Therese of Lisieux 
TRANSLATED BY MGR. RONALD KMOX 4 
‘His triumphant gift to posterity.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 4 
Harvill Press 21s 4 


William Barclay 
THE MIND OF ST. PAUL 


A scholarly and lucid examination of ] 
the character and background of Paul, 4 
showing how he contributed to the | 
spread of Christianity and under-4 
Standing. 16s] 


Nels F. Ferre 


CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN 
To help readers to live more fully the 3 
life of a Christian is Dr. Ferre’s aim. ; 
He presents a carefully balanced pic- ] 
ture of the true humanity as well as; 
true divinity of Christ. 12s 6d: 


Bruce Kenrick 
THE NEW HUMANITY ; 
The author begs his readers with} 
urgency to identify themselves with * 
Christ, the Church and the world; and | 
to integrate Christianity with the daily 4 
life of the world. 12s 6d3 


Aelred Graham 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 
IN ACTION 
This leading Catholic writer analyses ] 
the role of the Church as an instru- 4 
ment of faith as well as a social and 
political force. 12s 6d 4 


NEW FONTANA 
RELIGIOUS TITLES 
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The Journals of Kierkegaard 

Dying We Live Trs. REINHARD C. KUHN ; 

Peter Abelard HELEN WADDELL 4 

Science and Christian Bellet — 

Naught for Your Comfort ( reprint) 
TREVOR HUDDLESTON | 

and coming in Februery 

The Day Christ Died JIM BISHOP 
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The Longest Word in the Language | 


The State and the Church in a Free Society. By A. Victor Murray. (C.U.P., 22s. 6d.) 
Not Angels but Anglicans, By D. L. Edwards. (S.C.M. Press, 8s. 6d.) 


The Church of England: Its Members and Its Business. By Guy Mayfield. (O.U.P., 


‘THe ESTABLISHMENT’: the very phrase has 
become a kind of standing reproach against the 
hollow respectability of certain parts of public 
life. Abusus non tollit usam: for society cannot 
exist without some kinds of establishment, nor 
can the continuity of English life and institutions 
be otherwise maintained. Is the National Church 
still such a necessary institution? The ideal behind 
the English Establishment—an ideal that was never 
realised—was that the Church should simply be 
English society in jts religious aspect. But the 
growing numbers of Roman Catholics, the 
strength of the Free Churches and the massive 
indifference of most Englishmen have radically 
transformed the situation from what it was even 
a century ago. 

Is there still a case for our Church Establish- 
ment? There are two ways of considering the ques- 
tion. The empirical Englishman might simply 


| assess the matter in terms of expediency for both 


Church and State. Happily, however, there are still 
some who think in terms of principles, and in his 
Hibbert Lectures Principal Murray asks some 
fundamental questions about the relationship of 
Church and State in a free society. Always interest- 
ing if sometimes discursive, he writes as a Liberal 
Protestant of the old school. The Church’s task in 
the world is ‘not to make converts to a creed or to 
accept a common organisation, but to provide an 
area within which the fatherhood of .God is 
operative as a way of life.’ Separatism is as 
important as eucumenicity, and holding ‘the ideal 
church’ over against ecclesiastical institutions, he 
believes that ‘only where there is concern for 
people is there any possibility of a free society.’ 
Although Principal Murray regards the Church 
of England as gravely lacking in fraternity (and 
who could disagree with him?), he thinks that no 


| responsible Free Churchman would wish for dis- 





establishment today. While a Concordat settles the 
rights of an institutional Church, our Establish- 
ment symbolises a Christian concern for the whole 
English peoric, and disestablishment would be 
regarded throughout the world as a national re- 
pudiation of this concern. 

Such a view of the Establishment would be 
generally held by Anglicans also, except for a few 
rigorists of different extremes. Thus it is interesting 
that Principal Murray makes some of the same 
points in favour of Establishment as Mr. Edwards 
does in his penetrating little book on the Church 
of England. Both look rather wistfully at the 
Scottish form of establishment, where the State 
recognises the National Church but the Church is 
free to order its own worship, doctrine and 
discipline. Unfortunately for the Church of 
England, its circumstances are different from 
those of the Kirk. The Church of Scotland has a 
clearly defined body of doctrine: it comprises the 
great majority of the Scottish people: it has a long 
tradition of effective Church discipline: the de- 
mand for spiritual freedom, now long established, 
was the spontaneous expression of the feelings of 
the Scottish people. The Church of England can- 
not claim any of these safeguards for self- 
government. The report of the Church’s third and 
latest Commission on the subject (published in 
1952) rightly regarded the Scottish settlement as 
impracticable at present in England. Yet some- 
thing more can and must be done to free the 
Church from the overriding authority of the State. 

Nor is this all. Administrative reforms are over- 
due. The machinery creaks: instead of Fathers in 
God the bishops tend to become ecclesiastical 


18s.) 


administrators (with too much executive power); 
innovations seem to supplement rather than super- 
sede the practices of the past. Guy Mayfield has 
admirably expounded the day-to-day machinery 
of the Church. With loving clarity and critical 
affection the Archdeacon explains the extra- 
ordinary methods and machinery by which the 
Church tries to administer herself. When he states 
his own opinions, however, his touch is less cer- 
tain. His suggestion, for example, of a diocesan 
quota of clergy, or of a system of clerical allow- 
ances based on age and experience, seems likely 
to pose more problems than it solves. 

The Church of England needs more than admin- 
istrative reform if it is to fulfil its true function. “If 
the Church of England were alive to its oppor- 
tunities it would very soon become the church 
of the whole nation in fact as well as in theory.’ 
These are striking words from one who is Princi- 
pal of a Free Church theological college. The 
relations between Church and State need to be 
more flexible: friendliness between Anglicans and 
others needs to. be realised more effectively at the 
parish level: the Church of England needs to 
put its own house in order. But what is required 
above all is a new kind of Life and Liberty Move- 
ment, to stir both Church and State; something 
like the original Life and Liberty Movement which 
William Temple led after the First World War. 
Liberty without life would be barren, even danger- 
ous; but new life would give a new stimulus to 
spiritual freedom. 

If the State demands the end of the Establish- 
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ment, the Church must bow; but there are few 
signs as yet that such a demand will be made. It is 
the Church itself which needs to show initiative. 
Antidisestablishmentarianism may be the longest 
abstract word in the English language, but it con- 
tains a double negative. The Church of England 
awaits a positive call to its spiritual mission. 

HUGH MONTEFIORE 


Brave Priests 


The Catholic Church in the Modern World: A 
Survey from the French Revolution to the 
Present. By E. E. Y. Hales. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 30s.) 

THERE are few more interesting topics for the 

historian and sociologist than the Roman 

Catholic Church. Although, like all human insti- 

tutions, it sometimes backs the wrong horse, its 

ability to adjust and endure is extraordinary and 
admirable. Mr. Hales’s history of the modern 

Church explains this success only in part, because 

he is too much preoccupied with apologetics and 

edification. Ranke explained it well enough once, 
but this new book insists that Ranke failed by 
not appreciating the divine influence at work in 
history. Now we are taken to the other extreme, 
and the Church becomes an institution outside 
history and not to be judged by ordinary stan- 
dards of :criticism. Each event and person seems 
to be measured up against either a transcendental 
yardstick or at least an ultramontane one. The 
author, indeed, strives too anxiously to show that 
the Church was triumphant even despite appear- 
ances or that if she failed it was always for the 
right reasons and not so great a failure as you 
might think. The story becomes monotonous and 


the final effect on an inquiring mind may easily 
be the opposite of that intended. 

For instance, a basic preconception is that the 
always admirable, 


Ppapacy’s motives were but 




























Contemporary 
Church Art 


By ANTON HENZE and THEODOR FILTHAUT 
A42/- net 

“This book is a thoughtful general survey of recent 

: attempts to create church form and decoration 
; based on the art and architecture of this century.” 
— Manchester Guardian 


Patterns in 
Comparative Religion 
By MIRCEA ELIADE 


“In this absorbing book Professor Eliade is not 
concerned with the historic religions but with 
primitive religious experience as it has manifested 
itself all over the world or, more briefly, with 
man’s deep-rooted sense of the sacred.” 

—Times Literary Supplement 


25/- net 


And two books by Brother Choleric 


Cracks in the Cloister 36 x: 


“Brother Choleric is the Max Beerbohm of the 
cloister.”,— Evelyn Waugh 


“Really much funnier joking about nuns (and 
monks) than you find in the New Yorker.” 
—John Betjeman 


Further Cracks in 
Fabulous Cloisters 8/6 net 


“This second, exquisite, fun-making book of 
cartoons [about cheeky, disconsolate, mournful, 
and mere normal inhabitants of monastries gets 
funnier every time it is read. There's satire for 
even those who may know nothing of the hidden 
world it spotlights. Like, for instance, the monk, 
hymn numbers in hand, who stands before the 
church hymn board and queries: How many 
wickets down?’’—Manchester Evening News 
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those of its enemies almost always unworthy. 
Church leaders are monotonously described as 
humble, impartial, brilliant and heroic; whereas 
their enemies are merciless, sinister, hypocritical, 
deceitful, selfish, secretive or proud. One would 
never guess from this account that Churchmen 
had ever been accused of pride or deceit. Per- 
secution is mentioned, but only of the Church, 
never by her; discrimination against Catholics in 
England is called offensive, but there is not a 
hint, for example, of Pius IX’s cruel treatment 
of the Jews in the Roman ghetto; statesmen are 
chided for not taking advice on political matters 
from the Pope (‘the most natural arbitrator’ of 
Europe), but we must turn to other Catholic 
writers to learn that the leading statesmen of 
Europe once officially condemned papal govern- 
ment as primitive and detestable. This is an over- 
simplified black-and-white world where ‘amidst 
the persecution, the profligacy, and the prating 
of pompous official platitudes, the Faith still lay 
silent in the breasts of brave priests.’ Nor need 
one object to uplift of this kind except stylistically, 
so long at least as hagiography does not pose as 


history and bring the Faith itself into disrepute. | 


For many historical judgments sprinkled 
through this book are, to say the least, dubious. 
The revolutionary war of 1793 apparently 
allowed ‘even’ Protestant England to ‘pose’ as a 
Christian country. The most remarkable thing 
in Napoleon’s whole life seems to be that he 
wrote a letter just after, Friedland advocating re- 
ligious education for girls. Pius IX was apparently 
as ardently Italian as any of his subjects, and 
was scrupulously neutral over the question of 
papal infallibility in 1870. For the last twenty 
years of Bismarck’s government the Church is 
said to have been the only force in Germany 
which resisted him. The 
failed because the Pope was excluded from the 
peace conference. And so on. In each case the 
author is imparting an ecclesiastical message 
rather than examining the historical process for 
its own sake, and hence he inadvertently conveys 
the false impression that good religion must be 
bad history. 

When he comes to justifying Catnolic backing 
of Mussolini and Hitler, Mr. dales reproduces 
an unnecessary amount of Fascist propaganda, 
and so fails to elucidate his paradox that the 
Church supported Fascism in practice at the 
same time as it opposed Fascist teaching. He 
informs us, erroneously, that the Catholics were 
the most powerful Italian party in 1922, and, even 
more erroneously, that the Syndicalists and 
Communists came next—for the whole argument 
is going to be the need to create a Fascist bul- 
wark against Communism. He does not add, 
however, that these Catholics joined Mussolini's 
Cabinet and voted him authoritarian powers 
(though he does agree that the German Catholic 
Party backed Hitler in 1933). Nor is any mention 
made of the argument that the Church, by em- 
ploying a self-confessed atheist and murderer in 
order to combat Communist atheism, unwittingly 
assisted that process by which the fifteen Italian 
Communist deputies of 1922 became the “na- 
slide of 1948. On the contrary, Church support 
for Fascism was ‘only natural.’ Evidently it was 
also the danger of Communism which woulk* 
have made it ‘useless as well as wrong’ for the 


papacy to have sided against Hitler in 1939-45, } 


and pethaps that is why it is the Allies’ war aims 
and not Hitler’s which are referred to here as un- 
Christian. After the war, it is again the Pope 











who saves Europe, though as a consolation prize | 


to the Americans it is allowed that ‘there were, 
however, other powerful influences which helped 
to save freedom in the West.’ Quod erat demon- 
strandum. DENIS MACK SMITH 
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Text and Testimony 


The New Testament in Modern English. Translated by J. B. Phillips. (Geoffrey Bles, 45s.) 
Atlas of the Early Christian World. By F. Van der Meer and Christine Mohrmann. (Nelson, 


70s.) 


An Introduction to the Theology of the New Testament. By Alan Richardson. (S.C.M. 


Press, 30s.) 


Religious Experience. By William Temple. Edited by Canon A. E. Baker. (James Clarke, 


21s.) 


William Thomson, Archbishop of York. 1819-1890. By H. Kirk-Smith. (S.P.C.K., 35s.) 
The New Humanity. By Bruce Kenrick. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


THaTt ‘nobody reads the Bible nowadays’ is a 
slogan, and twenty years ago it described what 
was rapidly becoming a fact. But now the fact 
has changed, while the slogan is still endlessly 
repeated. In the inte: val the Bible, and particularly 


| the New Testament, has reasserted its power 





and staged a great comeback. This is quite simply 
a matter of proof, and part of the evidence is the 
number of modern translations now offered for 
sale. Hf there were no demand for them clearly 
they would not continue to be published. There 
are already several, and more are in preparation. 
But among them all it is Canon Phillips’s transla- 
tion which has constituted a veritable publish- 
ing romance. Now he has completed what must 
surely be the great work of his life. What was first 
published piecemeal has now been brought to- 
gether, and we have the whole of his New Testa- 
ment in a single, very beautifully produced 
volume. For private reading Canon Phillips 
has no serious competitors among modern 
translators. There is no obscure place in the 
Authorised Version, such as Ephesians i or 
Hebrews vii, which he does not make perfectly 
intelligible, and generally exhilarating as well. For 
the gradual recovery of Biblical reading in this 
country he ought to be accorded a large share of 
the praise, and for epitaph, that is enough. 

The infant Church was well established long 
before the canon of the New Testament was fixed. 
Its growth in less than 300 years from scratch, or 
even less than scratch, to the point where it was 
able to impose its will on the whole of the then 
known world is still the most astonishing success 
story in history. The power of this growth was the 
hand of God upon the spirit of the apostles and 
their followers, and the tools of their trade were 
the novel, revolutionary ideas about God and man 
and life which we nowadays call the theology of 
the New Testament. When at last Christians got 
the New Testament they had to be guided in its 
use by the early Fathers, and we, with another 
world to win and the same tools to use, have also 
to be guided by theologians like Dr. Alan Richard- 
son. What he has written is a scholars’ book, 
pertinacious, exact, compendious, intended for 
laborious study, not for leisurely reading. But to 
persevere with it is to find all the New Testament 
ideas woven into an intelligible pattern of spiritual 
power. Perhaps the heart of what he is urging is 
that Jesus brilliantly reinterpreted and broadened 
the Old Testament scheme of salvation, and that, 
if this is so, that other old slogan about St. Paul 
ruthlessly complicating the spiritual simplicities of 
a young peasant-carpenter simply will not hold 
water. 





The Verona New Testament. (Collins: cloth, 4 
gns.; leather, 12 gns.) This edition of the Author- 
ised Version was printed in Italy. The illustrations, 
prepared at the French Musée Condé, consist of 
Biblical scenes from the Trés Riches Heures du 
Duc de Berry. The whole edition can be recom- 
mended as exceptionally elegant and beautiful. 
The Shorter Knox Bible. (Burns and Oates and 
Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) This is an abridgement of the 
Old Testament in Monsignor Knox’s translation. 


Dr. Richardson’s scholarship is supplemented 
by the really sumptuous book of this list, the 
Dutch Early Christian Atlas, the text of which has 
been translated by Mary Hedlund and Professor 
H. H. Rowley. Actually, it-is much more than an 
atlas, though it begins with a series of maps, bril- 
liant and exciting maps, to illustrate the growth 
of the Church, the spread and power of its litera- 
ture, and the career of St. Augustine. It is not 
easy to see how the life of a saint can be expressed 
in a map, but it really is, and it is something fresh. 
One has, in fact, never seen better maps than these, 
But the greater part of the book is given to a long 
series of the Christian sculptures, drawings, and 
mosaics of the first three centuries, together with 
a really admirable running, explanatory text. This 
is one of the best books on its theme which I ever 
remember seeing. Its price may look high but for 
what you get it is cheap. 

The Church, built in every age on the New 
Testament, is led in one era by Apostles and 
Fathers, and in another by Bishops and Arch- 
bishops. But men like the two modern Arch- 
bishops of York, Thomson and Temple, them- 
selves utterly different, nevertheless made their 
ministry on the same scriptures which St. 
Augustine read and St. Paul helped to create. 
They too knew that they had to lead a Church to 
win a world. Thomson, who died in 1890, was a 
man whom not even Mr. Kirk-Smith can make an 
attractive character, while William Temple was 
one whose immense attractiveness no one has ever 
doubted, or could doubt. When Canon Baker 
writes of him, ‘Many would have gladly given all 
that they had, their very lives, if they could do him 
service,’ he speaks the exact truth. No one could 
possibly have said anything like that about 
Thomson. Yet he too was a great man. If his 
relationships with half his clergy and with his 
Dean were lamentable, and if he was sadly given 
to an unbecoming ambition for himself and a cer- 
tain nepotism for his clerical relatives, he bril- 
liantly succeeded where, in our time, only Temple 
has succeeded too, in winning for the Church the 
regard and loyalty of vast masses of industrial 
workers, and, perhaps, in this Thomson suc- 
ceeded the more fully. Of Thomson Mr. Kirk- 
Smith has given us a straightforward, competent 
biography; and what Canon Baker has given us is 
a collection of Temple’s essays and addresses on 
all sorts of subjects—incredible that one man, 
even him, could speak so expertly on every one 
of them—together with an introduction to chart 
the deepest tenor of his thought on the eternal 
verities. 

With Mr. Kenrick we are, in a sense, taken back 
to the spirit of the earliest days of Christendom. 
He is deeply conscious of being what he calls ‘on 
the frontier’ of the Church’s life, and he divides 
Christians into frontiersmen and the rest. It is 
significant that this book comes out of India. He 
sees a great predicament: “The Church knows 
what God demands of her. But because she does 
not know what God has made her, she lacks the 
power to obey.’ It is to this that he addresses him- 
self, and so his book is an examination of the 
nature of the Church in the New Testament (thus 
complementing Dr. Richardson’s), and of how 
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that works out in terms of the mid-twentieth- 
century world. There are many points where one 
would like to argue, and all of them are points 
where his assertions of modern Christian duty 
disturb and shake our complacency. Listening to 
$t. Paul or St. Augustine was much like that, too; 


ton, 25s.) 


THERESE OF ListEUx, the Little Flower of the 
Infant Jesus, is one of the most popular of young 
girl saints, though many Catholics say they 
‘cannot stand her.’ I think they are afraid of being 
sentimental, because her cult is shot through with 


Autobiography of a Saint, beautifully translated 
from the French by the late Ronald Knox, who 
had some difficulties to contend with because of 
the girlishness. Thérése suffered from her convent 
superiors. They were afraid she might be ‘hysteri- 
cal’ and so were stern. One of them was also rather 
jealous and made her alter her confessions (she 
wrote ‘under obedience’) so that they should seem 
to be addressed only to this lady, who was Mother 
Superior. What Thérése says of herself is what 
saints in the making always do say. . . . She feels 
very sinful. . . . She must be more loving, espe- 
cially she must love those who are distasteful to her 
(on one occasion such a person asked the saint 
what she found so fascinating in her). She must 
seek suffering for Jesus’s sake and choose tasks that 
disgust her. Thérése felt she was truly ‘married’ 
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painting of ‘The Creation,’ by Michael 
Angelo. 432 pages with 2 maps. 
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very soft feelings. Now we have her own story. 
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and, for that matter, the New Testament, especially 
when Canon Phillips starts translating it, is never 
exactly a comfortable book. But in every age it 
inexorably asserts itsclf, and these books, taken 
together, bear witness to this truth. 

ROGER LLOYD 


All Saints 


Autobiography of a Saint : Thérése of Lisieux. Translated by Ronald Knox. (Harvell, 21s.) 

Saints and Ourselves: Third Series, Edited by Philip Caraman, SJ. (Hollis and Carter, I*s.) 

St. Odo of Cluny, by John Salerno, and The Life of St. Gerald of Aurillac, by St. Odo. 
Translated and edited by Dom Gerard Sitwell, OSB (Sheed and Ward, 16s.) 

The Holy Fire: The Story of the Fathers of the Eastern Church. By Robert Payne. (Skeffing- 


to Jesus. When she took the veil she wrote: ‘Eight 
days afterwards, my cousin Jeanne got married. I 
can’t tell you, dear Mother [Superior], how anxious 
I was to learn, from her example, about the little 
attentions a bride ought to lavish on her bride- 
groom. . . .’ She died in 1897 aged twenty-four. 

The saints in Saints and Ourselves are twelve in 
number, ranging through James, Basil, Monica 
and Gregory, the unfamiliar Malachy of Armagh 
(who had some nationalistic difficulties as the 
Romans of that time thought the Irish wore woad), 
Thomas of Canterbury (politically unsound), 
down to Bernadette (1844-79), with several 
others on the way, not forgetting Francis Borgia— 
just to show that this vigorous family could some- 
times take its mind off toxic brews. Each saint 
has a different biographet. Miss Muriel Spark is 
good on Monica. Miss Nicolete Gray on Gregory 
is very cautious. ‘Probably, ‘perhaps,’ ‘one gets 
the impression’ dominate the text, so that the pic- 
ture of this badgered saint—longing for solitude 
and burdened with office-—emerges with difficulty. 

With St. Odo of Cluny we are on happier ground, 
if that is the word for it. This is a learned book, 
beautifully translated and edited. It was Odo’s 
task, and his achievement, in times of disturbance, 
apostasy and decentralisation, to set a Catholic 
ethic on its feet and keep it there. As a writer he 
was very good. His Life of St. Gerald is both lively 
and edifying, abounding in simple marvels and 
precepts of love and mercy. 


The Eastern Fathers, about whom the author 
writes with so much vigour and understanding in 
The Holy Fire, run from Clement of Alexandria, 
through Origen, Athanasius, etc., down to G. 
Palamas who saw the cathedral of St. Sophia fall 
to the burning Turks. Everything is burning in this 
book. Clement burns to convert the pagan world. 
“Where now is Zeus?’ he roars, ‘he no longer flies, 
nor loves boys, nor kisses . . . he has grown old 
with his feathers.’ Athanasius, scourge of the 
Arians, burns most of all. Even after Nica had 
declared for the true faith (that the Son is co-equal 
and co-eternal with the Father) the people were 
still running in the streets singing their popular 
Arian song, “There was a time when the Son was 
not.’ The impact of these ancient conflicts is almost 
too sharp. One feels that when the Turks came it 
was time. 

What lessons we draw from these accounts of 
sainthood must denend on our beliefs. Certainly 
the saints preached mercy and love—at least for 
those who were not obstinate in heresy, and cer- 
tainly they were ready to die a martyr’s death. 
This, of course, does not prove their cause; all 
religions have martyrs, and science and art have 
them too. Bravest of all, perhaps—though they 
are not mentioned here—are the martyrs to 
atheism. They cannot thrill people much in this 
life, as the saints did, or accept drafts on the future. 
I suppose they die in the hope that earth’s heaviest 
sentence—mundus vult decepi—may one day die 
too. Theirs must be aharddeath. STEVIE SMITH 


Roman Methodist 


John Wesley and the Catholic Church. By John M. 
Todd. (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.) 


Mr. Topp has tried to do two things. Firstly. he 
describes the nature of Wesley's inspiration and 
that of his movement, born so incongruously 
inside the supine structure of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury established church. Secondly, he discusses the 
extent to which this inspiration of Wesley’s is 
identical with the ‘inner force of the Catholic 
faith.” and tries to see how far his doctrines were 
the same as traditional Catholic ones. As Mr. Todd 
remarks, Wesley taught, and lived by. traditional 
Christian revelation, with the simple difference 
(and it was this that made his approach so distinct 
from the usual one of his time) that he spoke as 
one very aware of his own inner experience of the 
Christian message. With his mystical belief in t's 
uniqueness of the Sermon on the Mount combined 
with an intense respect for the Anglican Church 
one can see very easily why Wesley's message had 
such a great influence in changing Hogarth’s 
England into that of Gladstone. MRA and Mr. 
Billy Graham are really doomed to failure in 
Great Britain where a sense of innate social 
obedience and a careless devotion to established 
religious groups exist so strongly. Mr. Todd suc- 
ceeds in bringing out in his book that Wesley's 
traditionalism was one of doctrine as well as of 
organisation. He believed in the apostolic succes- 
sion and the Trinity, of course; if in the Church 
of Rome, he stated, he would conform to all its 
doctrines not contrary to plain scripture. And per- 
haps Mr. Todd's book succeeds best of all in its 
plea for sympathetic consideration of Wesley's 
views on Rome, when he tells us that Wesley was 
so certain of Christ's will that he ‘felt bound to 
keep open house to all mankind.’ 
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and German, with an Introduction and Notes by the 
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First Words 


The Gods of the Greeks. By Carl Kerényi. 
(Penguin Books, 4s.) 


PROFESSOR KERENY!I is a learned Hungarian, who 
came to Switzerland during the war and has 
collaborated with Professor Jung. He has pub- 
lished numerous studies of ancient religion and 
mythology, which he approaches from the point 
of view of Jungian psychology. The present work, 
he tells us in the introduction, is meant for adult 
readers; readers ‘whose understanding has been 
matured by the literature’ and the psychology of 
our time; readers who do not find too difficult 
to adopt Thomas Mann’s attitude towards the 
archaic massiveness and freedom, the monotony 
and desultory extravagance of that unsurpassably 
spontaneous documentation of human nature 
which is known as Greek Mythology.’ ‘If the 
entire mythological legacy of the Greeks is freed 
from the superficial psychology of previous 
presentations and is revealed in its original con- 
text as material sui generis and having its own 
laws, then, as an inevitable result, this mythology 
will itself have exactly the same effect as an 
activity of the psyche externalised in images and 
caused by something supra-individual.’ 

To a reader whose mind has not been ‘matured’ 
by contemporary psychology and who does find it 
difficult to adopt Thomas Mann’s attitude to the 
subject, this approach may seem a little alarming. 
In order to appreciate the importance of Greek 
mythology for the understanding of Greek, and 
indeed of modern, literature and religion, or to 
acknowledge its intrinsic interest, it is not neces- 
sary to treat it as a collection of data illustrating 
the psychological history of the race; and the 
language in which this point of view is set out in 
the introduction will cause many English readers 
to shiver with apprehension. But when one turns 
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to the book itself, thes: fears prove ill-founded. 
Professor Kerényi thinks it important to keep as 
close as possible to the words in which the stories 
are told by their original authors, and to free them 
from the accretions of modern commentary. This 
method is not only suitable for the purpose of his 
own theories; it makes for a clear and attractive 
presentation; and since an appendix gives in the 
most compendious possible way a great number 
of references to the original texts, the book is at 
once clear, lively and accurate. The ancient stories 
are recounted with unusual elegance and vivacity. 
Like many scholars who are given to bold specula- 
tion, Professor Kerényi is a far better stylist than 
many of his more cautious colleagues; and the 
translation by Mr. Norman Cameron is a first- 
class piece of work, which makes the book more 
attractive in English than it is in the original. 
Since the author keeps closely to the actual texts 
and gives references, his presentation is remark- 
ably little affected by the unconventional nature 
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of many of his views. There is one unfortunate 
exception to this rule. The author has persisted ig 
including on equal terms with myths of un. 
impeachable antiquity a number of tales from 
‘Orphic’ literature which appear only at a late 
date and which are in all probability of late and 
sophisticated origin. On page 11 of the introduc. 
tion he justifies this practice by referring to two 


other works of his; but the reader must be warned ‘ 


that the arguments there advanced would seem to 
most classical scholars highly dubious. 

Still, in spite of Orpheus and in spite of Jung, 
the book is a most valuable piece of work; and the 
illustrations make it even more so. Besides many 
line drawings of Greek vases, there are sixteen 
excellent photographic plates; and the publishers 
deserve high praise for having been able to bring 
it out at such a price. It deserves to find many 
readers, and not only among those whom its 
author would recognise as being ‘adults.’ 

HUGH LLOYD-JONES 


For Pulpiteers 


Stewards of Grace. By Donald Coggan, Bishop of Bradford. (Hodder and Stoughton, 


10s. 6d.) 


Preaching and the New Reformation. By Truman B. Douglass. (Independent Press, 9s. 6d.) 
Preaching: The Art of Communication. By Leslie J. Tizard. (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.) 
The Lord of History. By Jean Daniélou. Translated by Nigel Abercrombie. (Longmans, 


30s.) 


The Presence of God. By Jean Daniélou. Translated by Walter Roberts. (Mowbrays, 5s.) 
The Invading Gospel. By Jack Clemo. (Geoffrey Bles, 10s. 6d.) 
Visible and Invisible: Christian Affirmations in a Secular Age. By Giovanni Miegge. (Mow- 


brays, 15s.) 


“To oblige an ordinary man to preach fifty ser- 
mons a year,’ said Father George Tyrrell, ‘is to 
oblige him to talk a deal of flatulent nonsense.’ 
Would you not like the vicar, more often than 
not, to read a well-chosen passage from the 
treasury of Christian literature instead of feeling 
that he must produce a sermon of his own com- 
position every Sunday? I am sure that I should 
prefer as a rule to hear readings from sources 
ancient and modern, provided of course that they 
were read well. There is no reason why it should 
always be the vicar who did the reading. In many 
parishes there are lay men and women who could 
do this and the clergyman could have the unusual 
advantage of listening. ‘Preach not because you 
have to say something, but because you have some- 
thing to say.’ The import of this admirable maxim, 
which was bestowed upon the churches by Arch- 
bishop Whately, is almost everywhere disregarded. 
It is feared that congregations will abandon 
church-going if they are not offered every Sunday 
an ‘original’ sermon. 

Do not blame the clergy, unless it be for weakly 
yielding to the supposed popular demand. Their 
difficulties are great, and steadily become greater 
as the shortage of clergy becomes more acute. 
More and more ecclesiastical chores fall on those 
that remain. Their pastoral, administrative and 
social duties can easily take up all their time. But 
they are told that they must devote themselves to 
prayer and meditation; otherwise they cannot hope 
to be ‘men of God’ and to serve the spiritual needs 
of their flocks. They are told they must read, not 
only works of theology, but other literature too so 
that they can keep abreast of modern thought and 
understand what is likely to be going on in the 
minds of their parishioners. They must understand 
what they ought to be saying, and also how to say 
it. Hence they are expected to digest contemporary 
essays in ‘the problem of communication.’ All 
these mandates set an impossible standard for 
ordinary men {experto crede). The wonder is not 
that : the clergy are criticised for their short- 
comings, but that they manage to carry on at all. 

Still, if they are not yet ready to rebel against 


the tradition of incessant. preaching and cannot 
bring themselves to believe that ‘more vacant 
pulpits would more converts make,’ then they 
stand in constant need of pulpit aids. I do not 
know why, but there has lately been a large output 
of books about preaching. Those here under re- 
view are typical and commendable. The best is 
the Bishop of Bradford’s: Stewards of Grace 
should be useful to experienced preachers as well 
as to beginners, and might even interest laymen 
who want to get an inside view of the questions 
that a man who mounts a pulpit has to face and 
answer. In Preaching and the New Reformation 
Dr. Douglass makes the point that preachers today 
ought to reckon with the ecumenical movement 
as ‘the great new fact of our era,’ which is. what 
he means by ‘the new reformation.’ He suggests 
various ways in which it should be done. Mr. 
Tizard, who was minister of the famous Carrs 
Lane Church in Birmingham, illustrates his 
posthumous reflections on the preacher’s task with 
many lively incidents drawn from experience of 
Free Church pulpits. 

It can hardly be denied that any preacher might 
derive wholesome instruction from these books, 
though even more he might be depressed by the 
amount of good advice and high exhortation 
which they contain. Perhaps he should learn to 
console himself with the striking words of Dr. 
Karl Barth (quoted by Douglass): ‘It may be that 
the Word, the Word of God, which we ourselves 
shall never speak, has put on our weakness and 
unprofitableness so that our word, in its very 
weakness and unprofitableness, has become cap- 
able of being the mortal frame, the earthen vessel, 
of the Word of God.’ 

More useful, however, than books about preach- 
ing are books that can feed a preacher’s mind 
with the substance of the message that he 
should be proclaiming. The flow of books, large 
and small, learned and popular, on religious sub- 
jects continues unabated, and some fair specimens 
are before us here. Professor Daniélou is a repre- 
sentative of the fine work on the Bible that is being 
done nowadays by many Roman Catholic 
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FAITH & FACT 
BOOKS 


are about the Catholic faith and how it stands in relation to 
modern knowledge of the world we live in. Each volume 
is written by scholars expert in their chosen field. Their 
concern is not with popular apologetics but with the entire 
scope of the Church’s teaching and living tradition—its 
response to the challenge of the twentieth century. Two 
volumes will appear every month, and the series was 
launched on Nov. 7th with 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


Daniel-Rops 
Translated by J. R. Foster 


WHAT IS FAITH ? 
Eugéne Joly 


Translated by Dom [lltyd Trethowan 


Dec. 7th 
WHAT IS A SAINT ? 
WHO IS THE DEVIL ? 


Jan. oth 
THE ORIGIN OF MAN 
PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA 


Uniform Large Crown Octavo. Varnished boards. Each 7s. 6d. 


BURNS & OATES 














INFORMATION BOOKS 


This is a drawing from 
MEDICINE in the How Things 
Developed series. Many. other 
subjects are included in the growing 
number of Information Books 

for young readers. 


A catalogue will be sent on request. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
Esavian House, !!8 High Holborn, London, W.C.! 


LTD 























Mr. Woodhouse approaches musical theory 
through the music of popular and well-known 
melodies, so that by studying a familiar 


THE ART melody we may learn the alphaber of music, 
its forms of speech and usages. He stresses 
AND THEORY that the printed score is only the visual clue 
to the beauty of ordered sound, and though 
OF the book is not intended to be purely utili- 


tarian, it will be found extremely useful in 
examination study. 
FREDERICK WOODHOUSE. 


MUSIC 


PITMAN 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


18s net 








THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


*P® FOR BOOKS #4 





THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


Now available in Foyles Oriental Department is 
a truly beautiful replica of the most famous of 
the 2,000-year-old Dead Sea Scrolls—the Manual 
of Discipline. Measuring over 3-feet long and 
rolled in the traditional manner, this Scroll is 
enclosed in a miniature duplicate of the tall clay 
jar in which the Scrolls were found—identical 
with the original in colour, texture and shape 
It is 
The 


and made of clay from the Judean Hills. 
an outstanding and exciting objet d’art. 
price is only 32s 6d (postage 1 -). 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 


GERrard 5660 (20 lines) ye Open 9-6 | Monday, & Thurvdays 9-7) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 
iranian 


The Rt. Hon. THE EARL 
Dependent upon voluntary gifts. without State 


Patron— 
HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN 





OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C 
aid, the Fund is under the direction o the 
Royal College of Physicians of London and the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England and is 
governed by representatives o! many medical 
and scientific institutions. Money is needed 
quickly to assist the developments now being 
made in the conquest of cancer. In addition 
to the continuous and systematic research in 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. London, 
the work is being extended in new !aboratories 
at Lincoln's nn Fields. 

Wili you please help? 


Gifts should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer iS 
A. Dickson Wright, Esq. F.R.C.S. 





at Royal College o Surgeons 
Lincoln's Inn Fieids. London W.C.2 
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scholars, but I should hesitate to recommend my 
vicar to take over his eloquent and fascinating 
typological explanations of the meaning of the 
Scriptures until they have been submitted to criti- 
cal examination by experts in this field. Mr. Clemo, 
who is a poet and has an attractive style of writing, 
gives a moving account of his conversion to a 
strictly evangelical faith, but he is so intolerant of 
other forms of Christian experience and also so 
indiscriminate in his hero-worshipping (Aimée 
Semple Macpherson is put in the first class along 
with Robert Browning) that his message is cal- 
culated to repel rather than win those who are 
not already where he is himself. The pulpit is 
furnished with enough of this kind of testimony 
as it is. 

Much the best of these books for the working 
preacher is Professor Miegge’s Visible and In- 
visible. He is well known for his earlier book on 
The Virgin Mary. He writes here about the princi- 
pal articles of the Christian faith with great pene- 
tration and balance and an awareness of the Ccon- 
text in which they have to be considered and 
restated today. One would like to hear what he says 
communicated through the pulpit, though it would 
be unreasonable to expect that it should be done 
every Sunday. ALEC VIDLER 


Parochiale Anglicanum 


Collins Guide to English Parish Churches. Edited 
with an introduction by John Betjeman. 
(Collins, 30s.) 

Mr. BETJEMAN is the true amateur, the opposite 

of the dilettante, and in this book he is at his 

eighteenth-century best. He takes us into 4,000 of 

England’s 16,000 established parish churches and 

chapels of ease, whereof two-thirds are over a 

century old. He imparts his infectious enthusiasms 

with style and verve, with much learning lightly 
borne, and with such historical empathy as to 
make us slip ‘back into ages of earlier English 
zeal. Mr. John Piper accompanied him with prac- 
tised point and quill—and lens, while Edwin 
Smith, that master of camera, and others provided 
most of the lovely plates. Mr. Betjeman himself 
gives us a consummate introduction combining 
artistic lore with doctrinal, ritual, and even theolo- 
gical understanding, so that one might say these 
dry stones live and these grey walls glow again with 

their old colours. Then come the geographical divi- 

sions of the country and of this book: each sector, 

carefully explored, yields its due quota of churches 
of all ages, under the expert guidance of editor and 
geographical contributor. Among them are such 

authorities as Clive Rouse, Bryan Little, W. G. 

Hoskins and Randall Blacking. The editor hand- 
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somely acknowledges indebtedness to Dr. Pevsner 
as well as many others, but he takes his own 
line whenever he feels it is warranted; and a 
good line it always is, perhaps best for us when 
it startles most. The notes for each church in 
each ‘section mention exactly what we need to 
know: dedication if any, age, restorer, inner and 
outer works of art, history, materials, etc., as 
well as hints for the best views, how to get there 
and other desiderata often overlooked. There are 
a fine and full glossary with diagrams, index 
of architects and artists and index of places. 
Editors and authors have worked in a fraternal 
harmony of endeavour. Even their styles approxi- 
mate. Under Cumberland, Frank Singleton writes 
of Isel: ‘All around stretches a lost landscape 
of pasture and river: O fortunatos nimium...' 
and under Kirkoswald: ‘Like all churches dedi- 
cated to St. Oswald this one is associated with a 
spring, but it is almost certainly the only one in 
which a pure spring of water issues from the 
conical hill at the foot of which the church stands, 
flows under the length of the nave and issues as 
a drinking well outside the W. wall.’ That is 
vintage Betjeman, too. This is so lovely and 
useful a book that idiosyncratic criticisms here 


: and there would seem petty. I know no better 


thirty bobs’ worth in the book trade, no better 
balm in Gilead. GRAHAM HUTTON 


Flying Scotsman 


The Thundering Scot. By Geddes MacGregor. 
(Macmillan, 25s.) 

The Tyrannous Reign of Mary Stewart: George 
Buchanan’s Account. Edited by W. A. 
Gatherer. (Edinburgh U.P., 25s.) 


THE Scottish Reformers told their own story and 
came out of it very well. George Buchanan told it 
as favourably as any; his annals are perhaps the 
clearest case of the ‘pragmatistic’ history, in Pro- 
fessor MacGregor’s sanguine phrase, with which 
they sweetened their performance. And now 
Professor MacGregor himself has told it all over 
again. Like Edwin Muir he has written a popular 
life of John Knox based on the standard 
biographies, but unlike Muir, whom he puts aside 
as out of touch with Knox’s deepest feelings, he 
has written a work of almost unrelieved praise. A 
notable Presbyterian minister himself, he has no 
doubts whatsoever about Knox’s personal charac- 
ter (the religion has come a long way from the days 
when Calvinists could say ‘the best that we can do 
is a little to be pardoned’), and he bases his account 
on the assumption that Catholicism in Scotland 
had erred well beyond the point at which any good 
or Christian people could be found to call them- 
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selves by the old name. The book seems to have 
been written for a Scottish-American public, al] 
smiles and innocence, who needed to be told that 
monks wore tonsures: this led to a very Scottish. 
American title. Though it is packed with fate- 
ful guesswork about how people felt about this 
and that, it leaves the facts alone and prefers to 
do its sweetening through interpretation. It is also 
written in a smooth and pretty style. The whole 
effect, however, is to remind one that if Muir did 
not write for the converted and left out rather 
too much religion, he did at least write for adults, 

Knox, it seems, was all things good and beauti- 
ful. The shouts of his megalomania are docketed 
away as strokes of righteous indignation : his ‘deep 
resentments’ were lodged in a ‘generous heart.’ He 
was neither ranting nor despotic. The lies his party 
told were not ‘barefaced lies.’ When Knox fell out 
with some of his Frankfurt congregation over the 
use of the English prayer book, his uncontrolled 
attacks on the ‘roisterers’ of the opposing set were 
‘not undeserved.’ And when he arrived in Geneva, 
where Calvinism has been established by means of 
‘gaol, torture and execution,’ we are told that the 
place gave him ‘a foretaste of the Beatific Vision.’ 
At the end of his career he was longing to ‘leave 
the world in the hands of God,’ longing, too, for 
the execution (not, of course, undeserved) of Mary 
Queen of ‘Scots, deposed in the name of the 
people’s right to get rid of a tyrannous ruler. 

Professor MacGregor lets it be known, despite 
himself, that Knox was no thinker, no preacher 
and no diplomat. His courage was very great, 
though also odd and vacillating—why all that 
hanging about in Dieppe? Once screwed to the 
issue his strength of will was all the more scarify- 
ing for his narrow mind. The Knox that emerges is 
a demagogue who did God’s work with the harsh- 
ness of his kind and who delivered a substantial 
popular vote, a national hero all right, but a sadly 
disfigured one. It is not a question of approving of 
men like him. They are simply there. Professor 
MacGregor admits, on the other hand, that the 
Scottish Reformation would never have succeeded 
without England, without that division in the 
country’s foreign loyalties, without landed 
interests and worldly ends. If any single historical 
parallel were required, it might almost be con- 
temporary Hungary. 

George Buchanan’s history of Scotland reveals 
a very different Reformation. Professor Mac- 
Gregor’s flying Scotsman plays a backward role 
and there is a monstrous regiment of aristocratic 
motives. The sections of the history which deal 
with the 1560s have been made into a book, trans- 
lated from the Latin into stout periods by Mr. 
W. A. Gatherer, who writes an able introduction 
and notes, setting out the lines of Buchanan’s grim 
prevarications as am ‘engaged’ humanist historian. 
The two books are a startling contrast, but they 
have this much in common. The prejudice in both 
of them passes at times into something very near 
indecency. The Thundering Scot sees only one 
fault in Knox, that he married a girl of seventeen 
when he was in his fifties; most people, the writer 
supposes, would think that ‘repellent.’ One or two 
people might think it equally repellent to decorate 
the murder of the Queen’s secretary, Riccio, of 
whom nothing is known beyond the garblings of 
Protestant propaganda, with references to the vic- 
tim of fifty stab wounds ‘screaming like a child.’ 
Buchanan is relatively restrained about Riccio. 
And as a man who had recently retired, apud 
Scotos, from the thick of these events, he wrote 
in any case out of pride and rage. There must 
have been far fewer adders, fewer incitements to 
be unfair or unfeeling, among Professor Mac- 
Gregor’s laurels at Bryn Mawr. It all happened a 
long time ago. 

KARL MILLER 
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Pantomime Horse 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


HAT strange, galumphing beast, the Chester- 

belloc, is neighing again; Penguin Books have 
just put out ten of its works (including two 
Chesterton novels, essays and poems of both, and 
The Path to Rome), together with Miss Maisie 
Ward’s biography of the Chesterlegs. Re-reading 
them has been a weird experience; every night 
since I started I have dreamed that I was back 
at school. For I, like many others who have 
saddled this curious animal, discovered it in 
adolescence, and I can still feel the intellectual 
shock that the discovery occasioned. Here were 
writers many of whose ideas I found preposterous 
or loathsome; yet for the first time in such cir- 
cumstances I found myself enthralled, stirred and 
delighted by their works. And in this schizoid 
state I believe I was very far from unique, for 
the Chesterbelloc spoke in a voice that was im- 
mediately intelligible to a schoolboy; it spoke 
of rebellion, and non-conformity, and roman- 
ticism, and above all (particularly the Chesterlegs) 
it spoke in paradox, picturesque and exciting. 
Even Shaw was temporarily forgotten as I drank 
up The Man Who Was Thursday and The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill, Mr. Petre and The 
Path to Rome. 


Yes, but I am no longer a schoolboy, and the 
Chesterbelloc does not. prance and sport in the 
imagination any longer. Thirteen post-war years 
afterwards it appears as a pantomime horse 
rather than a dashing white charger, a panto- 
mime horse, moreover, that has come apart in 
the middle. And ine King Charles’s Head (to 
weight the metaphor still further) that it wore 
at both ends—booze behind and the Jews before 
—can no longer be overlooked so easily; too 
many people have died of anti-Semitism, and not 
a few of drink. 


But the first thing one notices, re-reading these 
books, is that the animal has been classified the 
wrong way round by the literary zoologists; on 
closer examination it turns out to be a Bellocerton. 
The fact is, Belloc was a very much better writer, 
thinker and poet than Chesterton, a fact obscured 
by the greater noise made by Chesterton and 
Belloc’s own willingness to play the back legs. (The 
‘Lines to a Don’ are the work of a disciple, not 
of an equal—still less a superior.) Yet the two 
are still thought of as one and interchangeable, 
with the result that they have been written up 
and written down together—the very coinage 
‘Chesterbelloc’ is witness of that—and neither, 
until very recently, has been properly evaluated 
on his own. Mr. Robert Speaight’s admirable 
book on Belloc has done a good deal in this 
direction; what we need now is a full-dress study 
of Chesterton rather less pious than Miss Ward's 
campaign biography. 


And if we could separate the two, and evaluate 
each on his own, what would we find? To begin 
with, we would find that the purpleness of 
Chesterton’s prose is wearisome today, that the 
fustian has worn threadbare. Before I re-read the 


Father Brown stories, I thought I remembered 
the writing as being admirably evocative, with 
just a hint of the exotic in the priest's summings- 
up. How wrong I was! 

Is there no connexion between the idea of a 
winged weapon and the mystery by which Philip 
was struck dead on his own lawn without the 
lightest touch of any footprint having disturbed 
the dust or grass? Is there no connexion 
between the plumed poignard flying like a 
feather arrow and the figure which hung on the 
far top of the toppling chimney, clad in a cloak 
for pinions? 

The alliterations are too obvious, the dashing 
words like ‘poignard’ and ‘pinions’ too out of 
place te be anything but in the way. If this sort 
of stuff were confined to the fiction it would de- 
tract less from Chesterton’s talent, but it is not; 
the love of striding about in a verbal cloak affects 
almost everything he wrote, even the great 
‘Lepanto.’ Of course, Belloc had it too, but not 
so badly; or rather he could work it more skil- 
fully into its surroundings. And an exaggerated 
style, like a garden in which everything is allowed 
to grow as it will, soon fades and rots. The verbal 
control and discipline of a Beerbohm, say, was 
beyond Chesterton, which is why Beerbohm is 
more readable today. And it was this discipline, 
which he entirely lacked, that Belloc to a far 
greater extent had. I am sorry that none of 
Belloc’s delightful comic novels has been included 
in the present collection, for the deftness and 
lightness of touch in The Green Overcoat would 
be most instructive to compare with the bully- 
boy style of The Napoleon of Notting Hill. 

And then Belloc was cleverer, and a much 
better scholar, than Chesterton. If we cannot on 
this occasion compare their novels, we can most 
instructively compare their essays. Chesterton on 
Charles II sinks without trace under the weight 
of paradox (‘Reason is always a kind of brute 
force; those who appeal to the head rather than 
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the heart, however pallid and polite, are neces- 
sarily men of violence’) and the search for effect 
(‘He could not keep the Ten Commandments, but 
he kept the ten thousand commandments’). 
Belloc’s ‘On the Method of History’ is the work 
of an historian, and a good one; what is more, it 
might almost be a criticism of his friend’s work. 
Thus a man will have a just appreciation of 
the thirteenth century in England, he will per- 
haps admire or will perhaps be repelled by its 
whole spirit, according to his temperament or 
his acquired philosophy; but in either case, 
though his general impression was once just, he 
will, if he considers it apart from reading, tend 
to add to it excrescences of judgment which, 
as the process continues, will at last destroy 
the true image. . . . Does he admire the thir- 
teenth century? Then he will tend to makxe it 
more national than it was because our time is 
national. . . . He will tend to lend the thir- 
teenth century a science it did not possess, 
because physical science is jn our own time an 
accompaniment of greatness. 
As for the poetry, neither of them was of the 
first rank, but Belloc was of the second and 
Chesterton was not. ‘Ha’nacker Mill’ is not a 
great poem; but in its simple prettiness it can 
stand, say, with Housman, and not a line of it 
jars. Chesterton, on the other hand, in ‘Love's 
Trappist’ is a man standing on tiptoe, trying to 
do by artifice what can only be done by art. 
Only in his satirical and light verse (apart from 
the huge setpieces, all flawed, like ‘Lepanto’ and 
‘The White Horse’) was he really in his element, 
and even here he never did anything to match 
the bolo-punch brevity of Belloc’s 
Goed morning, Algernon: 
Percy. 
Good morning, Mrs. Roebuck. (Christ have 
mercy!) 

Still, the Chesterbelloc (or Bellocerton) exists; 
it is not a mythical beast, and the two halves 
were not associated simply because they were 
friends or because they both happened to be fat 
men. They did have some things in common, 
chiefly three. They were both militant Roman 
Catholics and they were both obsessed with drink 
and the Jews. (Not, of course, that either was 
a drunkard, and some of their best friends were 
Jews.) There is a supreme arrogance about their 
religious beliefs. They were something to do battle 
for, valiantly and continuously (indeed, The Fly- 
ing Inn is the story of the defeat of Moham- 
medanism in an attempted conquest of England). 
They got it mixed up with all sorts of things; 
drinking, and storytelling, and patriotism (there 
are times when one is almost persuaded that 
Britain was a Catholic country when they were 
writing), but they battled for their creed in fair 


Good morning, 
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Breaking the Code 


The Image of the City. By Charles Williams. 
Essays selected by Anne Ridler with a Critical 
Introduction. (O.U.P., 25s.) 


Mrs. RIDLER, in her introduction, has a good 
deal to say about Williams’s poetry, and it is 
clear that a large part of her claim for him rests 


‘on it. But the passages quoted only confirm one’s 


previous impression of the author of Taliessin 
through Logres. Williams’s verse is a solemn 
game, or rote, or ritual. In order to be interested 
in it, you have to share Williams’s own kind of 
interest in it: he has nothing else to offer. Mrs. 
Ridler, and Williams himself (in various notes 
reprinted here), offer some assistance in break- 
ing the code, but the antecedent critical question 
—why bother?—goes begging. 

Williams in prose is less pretentious and boring 
than in his poetry, and these reprinted essays and 
reviews show that he was a clever man, with 
something to say. But they also show some of the 
faults which make his verse tedious and his fic- 
tion unpleasant. They have often an air of 
patronising superiority, a flavour of the chapelle. 
Thus we find him writing of D. H. Lawrence, ‘he 
was a man, he was a writer, he might have been 
a leader—had he any idea of precisely where 
to lead or exactly how, had he heard of the way 
of Affirmation of Images’ (italics mine). A little 
later he speaks of Lawrence, in a matter-of-course 
way, as ‘ignorant of Christianity.’ This tone is 
displeasing, especially when associated with 
Christianity; it is too much the tone of one who 
is cosily ‘inside, the tone of this comment on 
the Fourth Gospel: ‘it could always be used as 
a blanket through which the heavenly John cried 
to the not-nearly-so-heavenly Paul, busily engaged 
on his work of complicating the simple spiritual 
Gospel, “Hold! Hold!” Not that Paul did.’ The 
knowingness of that last phrase is representative. 

The trouble with Williams is that he permitted 
his cleverness to subserve, and his piety to con- 
secrate, too many immaturities. There are signs 
that he was aware of this, for example that tell- 
tale sentence quoted by Mrs. Ridler from He 
came down from Heaven: ‘the devil, if he is a 
fact, has been an indulgence.’ This fairly suggests 
something of the nature of Williams’s own in- 
terest in Evil. Perhaps his games with diablerie, 
his flirtation with the Order of the Golden Dawn 
and the like, may be dismissed as harmless 
foibles. Many greater writers have played with 
such things; and, in a world full of real and 
terrible evil, perhaps they don't matter much. But 
they are too closely intertwined with Williams’s 
better preoccupations to be disregarded by a 
critic who takes him seriously. And they must 
have a painful effect on the reader who can see 
that Williams was not only a charming person 
but a good man. How could someone with the 
standards Williams set himself have gone any- 
where near the ethos of Aleister Crowley? 

Some of the solemn nonsense Williams com- 
mits himself to may be ascribed to his curious 
sense of humour, which seems to go on and off 
at precisely the wrong places. But so equivocal 
is the habit of his irony that we often cannot 
make out whether or not he knows he is being 
absurd. ‘Those poor despised things, the buttocks 

. are at the bottom of the sober dignity of 
judges; the grace of a throned woman; the 
hierarchical session of the Pope himself reposes 
upon them: into even greater images and phrases 


! we need not now go. Mrs. Ridler at one point 


compares Williams with Montaigne. | wish I 
could feel that what he meant there was the same 
as what Montaigne meant when he reminds us, 
‘au plus eslevé throne du monde ne sommes assis 


que sus nostre cul.’ 


A large part of this volume is literary criticism. 
As a critic Williams has similar merits and defects 


to those of G. K. Chesterton, whose influence is 


seen clearly in several of the essays. Intelligent 
and sometimes cogent arguments are interrupted 
by attitude-striking and paradoxical antics. 


Maiden 


The Aunt’s Story. By Patrick White. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 16s.) 
The Northern Light. By A. J. Cronin. (Gollancz, 
15s.) 
Kingdom Come, By Laurence Clark. (Centaur, 
15s.) 
Solitaire. By Kay Dick. (Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) 
PaTRick Wuite’s The Aunt’s Story was first pub- 
lished in 1948, long before all the excitement 
about Voss; but loath as I am to exercise retro- 
spective wisdom, I must say that the ear'ier novel 
is in some ways equally remarkable. li concerns 
a stringy girl evidently destined to be an old maid, 
her rural childhood in Australia (happiness and 
dear, understanding Father), her thwarted youth 
and middle years (selfish, greedy old Mum), and 
the travels on which she embarks, when nearly 
fifty years old, after her mother’s unmourned de- 
cease. She has always been an odd girl, cryptic 
if not Delphic in utterance; and as she wanders 
through Europe and on to America her fan- 
tasies gradually become more dominant and more 
absorbing, until in the end she is completely lost 
to our world but entirely secure and fulfilled in 
a world of, her own. 

Now it is plain that such a story, concerned 
with a gradual mental transition over a long 
period of time, could easily be very slow, very 
boring and at some stages very muddled. After 
all, many writers use their people’s mental con- 
fusion as an excuse for splashing out almost 
anything which comes into their heads. But Mr. 
White is remarkable, firstly, for his tremendously 
exciting variations in pace—and this despite the 
length and straightness of his course; secondly, 
for his ability to make a clear issue out of some- 
thing as uncoordinated in its processes as his 
heroine’s mental withdrawal; and, lastly, for his 
humour, which has much salt, no whimsy, and is 
responsible, half-way through the book and quite 
unexpectedly, for a truly Firbankian essay in 
social portraiture. 

A. J. Cronin can tell a story in such a way 
as to arouse more than mere pleasure or interest : 
he positively makes one a partisan. It is there- 
fore humiliating to reflect, as one always does 
the moment his books have been put aside, that 
he has succeeded in making one a partisan over 
a grossly simplified issue of exaggerated urgency 
which has been presented in terms of nursery 
morality. So it is with The Northern Light. A 
long-established but humble provincial news- 
paper is shown in a struggle for survival with 
one of the great press combines. The provincial 
paper persists in its dull but honourable presenta- 
tion of local and national news: the streamlined 
rival uses every trick which money can implement 
or blackguardism contrive to capture the local 
readership. By the end of a few chapters, one 
is choking with indignation and getting ready to 
throw bombs into every glittering mansion in 
Fleet Street. And this, of course, is the time when 
one must pull oneself together and remember 
that no owner of a provincial newspaper could 
ever be quite so wise, courageous, liberal, cul- 
tured and unfortunate in his family life as Dr. 
Cronin’s hero, no Fleet Street jackal quite so vile 
as the anti-hero, and that perhaps the whole thing 
has been weighted just a tiny bit. When all is said. 
presenting issues in unrelieved black and white 


§35 


Williams's jokes dissipate attention instead of 
concentrating it. Christians should think deeply 
before recommending, as healthy and morally 
improving, a writer who so often compels the 
conviction that he is not really in earnest. not 
really about the matter in hand. W. W. ROBSON 


Voyage 


is the oldest and most reprehensible of all gutter- 
journalists’ devices, and it should not be used by 
a Gollancz novelist even to discredit gutter- 
journalists themselves. 

The first half of Kingdom Come is triumphant. 
A young Regular officer of the Indian Army de- 
plores the state of India—and the Army—in 1942, 
goes on a splendid and poetic drunk, but then 
shows resource and intelligence in a frontier in- 
cident. This is lovingly analysed in a passage 
that will have enormous appeal not only to pro- 
fessional soldiers but to anyone blessed with a 
glimmer of imagination. So one up to the Raj and 
Mr. Clark. But, but, but. For the hero is then 
adopted by a kind of Buchmanite-Imperial 
league, an undercover organisation which pro- 
poses to preserve the Empire by ruthlessly purg- 
ing it of all impure elements—these ranging from 
stripe-trousered bottoms in Whitehall to spotty 
cadets who pout for chota pegs. As far as that 
goes, my sympathy to the conspirators. But what 
follows is such silly and meaningless—or, where 
meaningful, distasteful—drivel, all mixed up with 
dedication, brotherhood, Kant and trial by ordeal, 
that Mr. Clark finally leaves one alienated and 
exhausted. 

Solitaire is a ‘delicate’ account of a four- 
cornered relationship, rather irritatingly inter- 
spersed with long passages about how difficult 
Miss Dick found it to write. SIMON RAVEN 
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Lucky Londoners! 


Essays in Elizabethan History. By J. E. Neale. 
(Cape, 18s.) 

‘I suppose that indirectly Marx has had some- 
thing to do with this new approach.’ So Sir John 
Neale wrote about the Namier method which he 
has himself so successfully adapted to the study 
of the sixteenth century. It is a remarkable 
tribute to the pervasiveness of Marx’s influence, 
since neither Sir John nor Sir Lewis is among the 
most radical of our leading historians. But the 
method is Marxism without the notion of class 
struggle, which Marx regarded as his most im- 
portant discovery. Professor Neale’s object as a 
historian, he tells us, was ‘to get behind the formal 
architecture of constitutions to the men who 
worked them.’ ‘But man,’ he adds, ‘does not live 
in a vacuum, and on occasion it profits more to 
describe an environment than to write another 
biography.’ His great achievement is to place con- 
stitutional ideas and individual politicians against 
their social background. MPs are important 
because in Elizabethan England the House of 
Commons represented the propertied ruling class, 
which ‘was not unlike an enormous family, the 
gentry for the most part being known at court’ 
and by name to the Queen. This strong and 
constant sense of the pressure of society gives 
Sir John’s work an additional dimension lacking 
in some of Professor Namier’s more funda- 
mentalist disciples, who seem to think the goings- 
on of MPs politically decisive in themselves. 

This volume contains a number of essays, of 
very unequal value, published over the past thirty 
years. Most interesting is the confession of faith 
already quoted, ‘The Biographical Approach to 
History.” Most important is ‘The Elizabethan 
Political Scene,’ with its devastating picture of 
the corrupt court where ‘gratuities were funda- 
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mental’; where office was bought and sold; where 
exclusion from the centres of patronage might 
mean not only political annihilation but bank- 
ruptcy, and might lead to rebellion, like that of 
Essex in 1601, ‘an act of financial desperation.’ 
Increasing corruption at the end of the reign ‘has 
the appearance of an inflationary movement: 

too many suitors pursuing too few privileges.’ 
Other important essays include a closely argued 
paper clearing Elizabeth’s Ambassador in Paris 
from the charge of selling secrets to Spain; and 
an equally technical essay on the finances of 
English intervention in the Dutch War of In- 
dependence. Elizabeth is vindicated from the 
traditional accusation of parsimony only—though 
Sir John does not say this—by attributing to her 
a scandalous frivolity in appointing to command 
a favourite so irresponsible, extravagant and 
corrupt as Leicester (and later Essex). Elizabeth 
alone appears, for Professor Neale, to rise above 
the social environment which moulded the other 
figures of her reign. ‘Lucky Londoners!’ he 
writes. ‘They saw so much of their heroine.’ 
Lucky Sir John! He has lived a lifetime with 

his heroine, and for him she remains Gloriana. 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Life and Opinions 


Along the Road to Frome. By Christopher Hollis. 
(Harrap, 17s. 6d.) 


‘Lire,’ says Mr. Christopher Hollis, ‘has been to 
me predominantly the adventure that has brought 
me to my opinions and that adventure has been 
predominantly the adventure of anecdote and 
acquaintance.’ If that were all—and it is far from 
all—he would still have written one of the most 
enjoyable autobiographies of recent times, the 
best Catholic autobiography since Chesterton’s. 
Many readers, I believe, will laugh as loud as 
I did at some of the anecdotes, though (pace 
Strix and other old Etonian Chroniclers) the 
original numbering. ‘One, two, three, four, five 
. . . queen, king, ace,’ should not be attributed 
to Mr. Hedlam’s section of the OTC. 

Just as striking, not so much for the phrasing, 
but for a strange impressive authority, are some 
of the dicta—‘Religion’s assurance of a future 
life, threat of punishment, or prospect of reward 
do not greatly affect the young. . . .” ‘The whole 
picture has been enormously changed with the 
revival of Protestant belief in the Universities over 
the last twenty years. .. .” ‘The Dons at that time 
believed nothing.’ ‘Nations in modern times have 
not generally been very happy when they have 
had to submit themselves to the leadership of 
vigorous and violent Atheists. . . .” ‘A revelation 
that reveals nothing is an event without mean- 
ee Sa 

Mr. Hollis has written many excellent books, 
but one thinks of his supreme distance as the 
thousand-word piece, and the bigger his subject 
the better. If he is to be labelled a super-journalist 
the comparison must again be with Chesterton. 
The literary gift, the coherent system in the back- 
ground, the personal elevation, the hints of 
mysticism—all these are available for a major 
treatise. But the creative urge ebbs and flows with 
the particular topic and draws inspiration from 
constant changes of scene rather than a consecu- 
tive journey. 

The innocent secularist may feel relieved (or 
alternatively cheated) that so little propaganda 
seems to be rammed down his throat. His more 
suspicious brother will read a deeper guile into 
the charm and tolerance and readiness to see the 
other fellow’s point of view carried repeatedly 
to the limit and sometimes surely beyond. (‘There 
are not many situations of moral choice in which 
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the conduct recommended by Christ would differ 
greatly from the conduct recommended by 
Socrates or Confucius or Immanuel Kant’ (my 
italics). ‘Criminal statistics are certainly a crude 
test. But for what they are worth and what- 
ever their reason they would seem to indicate that 
Catholics are worse than Protestants.’ Not so, 
not so!) 

It may well be that Mr. Hollis has asked him- 
self what service his book could render to the 
Catholic cause, and indeed the Christian cause 
generally, for nothing could be more tender or 
more moving than the references of the bishop’s 
son to the Church of England—I am in many 
ways an Anglican parson manqué. He is too 
much of an artist, however, to let his case spoil 
his story, and from the angle of fidelity to the 
facts one’s only complaint is of an excessive 
modesty. ‘There is no one who has less gift or 
appetite for organisation or leadership than I. 
I have therefore no sort of record of achievement 
to recount to the world.’ But this, the besetting 
weakness of many a middle-aged autobiography, 
is particularly inevitable in the case of a Christian 
gentleman of such genuine humility. How could 
one possibly wish it otherwise? The gently 
talented, humorous, cricket-loving, slightly in- 
effective figure whom he feels bound to present 
here makes an attractive impression, and by 
standing out of the limelight gives his arguments 
the best of chances. But it is, of course, a pale 
version of the great champion of the Faith who 
for many years has been performing services to 
religion unsurpassed by those of any layman in 
this country, and has compelled ever-increasing 
attention, alike by the balance and strength of 
his arguments and the calm and selflessness of 
his personal example. 

PAKENHAM 
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THE WALL STREET OPTIMISTS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


No, the sharp drop of 34 per cent. 
on Wall Street at the beginning 
of last week cannot be explained 
away by the mere fact, however 
extraordinary, that a well-known 
stockbroker took advertising 
space in the New York Times to 
tell his clients to sell. They would 
not have sold if they had not been 
feeling already that the market 
was too high. And the higher it 
goes the more fidgety they will 
get. The herd instinct on Wall Street is always 
strong and it only needs a determined lead from 
a prominent ‘bull’ turned ‘bear’ to start another 
stampede of these nervous animals. 

The last time a ‘bull’ market broke, which was 
in July last year, the industrial shares underlying 
the Standard and Poor’s index were giving a divi- 
dend yield of 4.6 per cent. (against a bond yield 
of 3.6 per cent.) and an earnings yield of 8.7 per 
cent. The market thereafter fell 20 per cent. Today, 
after a rise of 30 per cent., the dividend yield is 
3.2 per cent. (against a bond yield of 3.75 per cent.) 
and the earnings yield only 5.3 per cent. Clearly, 
the market is discounting a sharp and uninter- 
rupted recovery in dividends and earnings for the 
next twelve months, which few economists would 
dare to predict while the President is threatening 
to cut expenditures and balance the budget. 
Indeed, if Mr. Eisenhower secures the support of 
the extreme Right in both the Democrat and 
Republican parties in an economy drive against 
‘the spendthrifts’ he hates so much, the recovery 
which America is now enjoying will not be V- 
shaped but W-shaped. The ‘State of the Union’ 
message to Congress in January will point the way. 
With such a conservative Democrat as Senator 
Byrd as chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee it is not at all impossible that the President 
will be able to carry through some measure of 
deflation. But until the message has appeared it 
is a dangerous gamble to buy at the current level 
on Wall Street. 

All Americans love slide-rules and it is a com- 
mon exercise among the professional managers 
of funds on Wall Street to project the earnings of 
the constituent companies of the smaller Dow 
Jones index and, using the price-earnings ratio, 
to predict the level of the index three, four and 
five years ahead. I have seen one prediction of 750 
for 1963 against the present figure of 558. If you 
are a patriotic American and firmly believe in the 
divinely ordained growth of the United States 
(with its population due to expand more rapidly 
in the Sixties, and with its dynamic industrial 
economy activated by a high rate of obsolescence), 
you will hardly pause to ask yourself at what level 
of the Dow Jones index you are making your own 
investment. You will just buy and think of the 
coming rise. But one day reality is going to over- 
take and crush this optimism. 

Since 1951 dividends on the shares of the Dow 
Jones industrial index have increased by about 


--25 per cent., but the index of share prices has 


risen by 125 per cent. and the price-earnings ratio 
from about 8 to nearly 20. What is the justification 
for this rise when the earnings of the shares 
included in the index have never gone appreciably 
above their level at the beginning of 1951 and are 


‘now actually below? In other words, what is the 


excuse for share prices continually rising faster 
than earnings? The only possible answer is creep- 
ing inflation or the fear of it. But the facts do 
Rot support the inflation thesis. Since 1951 the 


index of American wholesale prices has risen by 
about 2 per cent. only. Until the middle of 1955 the 
index had actually fallen by 5 per cent. from its 
level at the beginning of 1951: the rise in the last 
two and a half years, which has been at the rate of 
3 per cent. per annum, was due mainly to the 
increase in farm prices—a reflection of the 
immoderate farm price support policy. Recently 
the wholesale index has stopped rising. And the 
great increase in productivity since the industrial 
sector of the economy started to recover suggests 
that the consumer price level will now be kept 
steady. The inflation bogey, which is said to have 
been the mainstay of the recent stock market 
boom, may before long disappear. What then will 
support the price level on Wall Street? 

If the price level did resume its rise, it is pretty 
certain that the Federal Reserve would endeavour 
to exorcise inflation by making money still dearer. 
If that should happen, it could make the present 
burden of debt insupportable. The expansion of 
the American economy in the past ten years has 
been largely based on borrowing. While the 
Federal Government debt has remained nearly 
constant the increase in private debt, both short- 
term and long-term, has been colossal. Any further 
rise in the rate of interest could discourage enough 
borrowers on mortgage and on hire-purchase to 
curtail their demand for goods and so slow down 
the economy. Even a rise in the rate of interest 
sufficient to upset continuity in the creation of debt 
could have unpleasant deflationary effects. 

The health of the American economy is very 
delicately balanced. In its September bulletin the 
Federal Reserve wrote: ‘From the end of 1948 
to the end of 1957 the dollar amount of liquid 
assets held by consumers increased about 40 per 
cent. Their total financial assets increased substan- 
tially more—nearly 75 per cent.—largely because 
of higher market prices of corporate stocks [on 
Wall Street]. But the biggest increase of all 
occurred in outstanding debt: total liabilities of 
consumers were more than three times as large at 
the end of 1957 as they had been at the end of 
1948." The situation today is very different from 
that of 1929, but when the inflationary bubble on 
Wall Street bursts, as sometime it must, with or 
without government action—in spite of the pen- 
sion fund buying—the economic consequences 
could be serious. The recovery could become W- 
shaped overnight. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 

FTER the brief technical correction and re- 

covery of last week the equity share markets 
have become quiet and dull. A pause for consoli- 
dation would be a good thing. The gilt-edged 
market, however, has been stirred to greater activ- 
ity by the conversion offer of 44 per cent. Conver- 
sion Stock 1964 to holders of the maturing £592 
million of 2 per cent. Conversion. This offer was 
limited to only £250 million, which is a sign of 
great strength on the part of the Treasury. The 
market, however, turned dull on the news of the 
increased borrowings for the nationalised indus- 
tries. I have no doubt that the bull movement in 
equity shares will be resumed before long, for 
support is being given to the market by a stream of 
new unit trusts. After the raising of £24 million for 
British Shareholders Trust by Philip Hill | hear 
that other issues will shortly be made by Robert 
Fleming and by Rothschilds. But the small in- 
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vestor should realise that ordinary shares do not 
always go up. A unit holder who has paid fully for 
his holding can afford to wait, but buying units on 
borrowed money becomes uncomfortable if the 
market turns down. I would therefore remind the 
small investor once again that for capital apprecia- 
tion with absolute safety he cannot do better than 
buy his full quota of the current National Savings 
Certificates. At 15s. the tax-free yield with a rise 
to 20s. in seven years is 4} per cent., which is 
equivalent to nearly 7} per cent. gross. 
Investment Trusts 

In the spate of new unit trusts the small investor 
should not forget that the old-established manage- 
ment trusts have shown their skill in weathering 
past investment storms and have now built up 
useful investment reserves. Many of these stocks 
are heavy in price but some are in convenient small 
units, such as Second British Assets 5s. shares at 
13s. to yield 4.4 per cent. on the equivalent divi- 
dend (after the two-for-one scrip issue) of 10 5/6 
per cent. I would also recommend CITY OF LONDON 
BREWERY INVESTMENT, now an investment trust 
proper. Its old freehold brewery site in the City 
is under option for sale at around £400,000. For 
the year to June 30 the company earned 50.3 per 
cent. and paid out only 24 per cent. There are 
few management trusts which are distributing so 
small a proportion of earnings. This adds attrac- 
tion to the Ss. shares at 27s. 6d. to yield 4.4 per 
cent. The company is invested almost entirely in 
sterling securities. Its dollar holdings are negligible. 


Carrier Engineering 

In the thermal engineering business | have pre- 
viously recommended serck. An allied industry 
is air-conditioning, and CARRIER ENGINEERING is 
perhaps the best-known company in the field. In 
the year to June, 1948, it earned 132 per cent. and 





COMPANY MEETING 


BEKOH 
CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 


LARGER CROP 
THE thirty-eighth annual general meeting of Bekoh 
Consolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., was held on 
November 28 in London, Mr. A. A. Estall, chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The accounts for the year ended 31st March, 1958 
show a profit of £28,376 as compared with £51,892 
for the previous year. It is estimated that taxation will 
require £7,081. During the year a nett sum of £10,946 
was expended on replanting and upkeep of the imma- 
ture areas, so leaving a nett profit of £10,349. 

The combined crop exceeded 2,000,000 Ibs. against 
an estimate of 1,964,000 Ibs. and it is hoped to pro- 
duce over 2,200,000 Ibs. during the year. 

The chairman, addressing the meeting, said: The 
crop figure for the current year totals 1,395,500 Ibs. 
for seven months to end of October or 253,500 Ibs. 
more than the corresponding period last year when 
only 1,142,000 Ibs. had been harvested. 

Shareholders must be disappointed that their Board 
of Directors are recommending a dividend of oniy 
5% for the year under review as against 10%, for the 
preceding year. Whilst the rubber crop was slightly 
in excess of that obtained during the previous year 
the proceeds realised were some £27,600 less or about 
34d per Ib. for all grades. The average market price 
of ribbed smoked sheet for the same period was 
actually 4.14d. per lb. lower than the preceding 12 
months. 

With the improved price we have obtained for our 
rubber in recent weeks the directors have constantly 
in mind the question of the payment of an interim 
dividend on account of the current year, They feel, 
however, that it would be wise to wait a little longer 
to ascertain the future trend of the rubber markew 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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distributed 50 per cent. While the current year’s 
results may not top the record level of last year 
the value of work in hand at the end of the year 
was 14 per cent. higher than a year ago. The 
financial position is exceptionally strong. The 
market expectation is another scrip bonus 
—there have been two free issues in the past five 
years—but the chairman made no announcement 
at the recent meeting. Free reserves total £960,000 
against £500,000 ordinary capital which the direc- 
tors are taking powers to double. While they live 
in hope shareholders may be well content with 
the position. At 48s. 9d. to yield 5.1 per cent. 
the shares are paying for their keep. 


COMPANY NOTES 


RITISH SHAREHOLDERS TRUST has 

been launched by Philip Hill, Higginson and 
Co. Ltd., in respect of five million units at 10s. 
per unit, which is probably the largest offer of its 
kind to be made in this country. It is interesting 
to see that an investment council, whom the 
managers will consult, has been appointed. These 
men have great experience in financial affairs and 
will no doubt be invaluable in assisting the mana- 
gers. The Trust Deed gives the managers powers 
to invest in 125 securities, all of which will be lead- 
ing industrial concerns quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange. From these investments it is 
anticipated that the initial distribution will be at 
the rate of approximately 4} per cent. Investors in 
these units are offered unusual facilities in that 
they may obtain hire-purchase finance through the 
United Dominions Trust for the purchase of 200 
to 2,000 units by instalments spread over one to 
two years. If a bidder dies before he has completed 
his instalments the units will be credited as fully 
paid to his estate. No doubt this new form of unit 
trust will have great appeal to the small investor, 
who will not be slow to respond to this offer. 


Barclays Bank DCO has overcome the slight 
setback of last year, when the net profit declined 
by £99,716. For the year ended September 30, 
1958, an increase of £105,882 to £1,267,355 is 
shown in the preliminary figures. Reserve fund 
receives £500,000, the carry-forward is increased 
to £641,120 from £543,009, and the ordinary divi- 
dend has been increased by | per cent. to 9 per 
cent. This most progressive and enterprising bank 
has, in the past year, been opening branches in no 
fewer than forty different countries. The total 
number of branches now open exceeds 1,130. 
Shareholders should be well pleased with these 
results and no doubt can look forward to further 
expansion in dividends and capital appreciation. 
The £1 ordinary shares are attractive at 36s. 3d. xd. 
to yield 5 per cent. 


Glen Muar Estates was visited this summer by 
the company chairman, Mr. A. R. Scott, who was 
much impressed by the capable way in which the 
estates were managed in Malaya and had confi- 
dence in that country’s future. There has of course 
been a substantial fall in profits from £30,518 to 
£12,448 owing to the lower price ruling for rubber. 
Last year 111 acres of rubber were replanted and 
£5,377 was spent on improving labour and housing 
conditions. The crop estimate for the current year 
is 1,005,000 lb. and the first quarter’s output is in 
excess of that for the same period last year. If the 
price of rubber, now around 2s. 14d. Ib., can (as 
is hoped) be stabilised, it will make for a more 
profitable future for the growers. The chairman 
states that profits for the year ended July 31, 1958, 
would have justified a higher rate of dividend than 
tine 24 per cent. now declared; but to have paid a 
higher rate would have involved the company in 
an unnecessary heavy charge to profits tax. It is 
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therefore proposed to add an interim dividend of 
74 per cent. for the current year. It would seem 
that the 2s. ordinary shares at Is. 6d. have possi- 
bilities for the future. 


Ansells Brewery has again produced excellent 
preliminary figures which differ little from last 
year. The group profit has increased by £23,839 
to £2,524,606, resulting in a net profit of 
£1,169,700, as against £1,150,697. The accounts 
and statement by the chairman, Mr. R. E. Wiley. 
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should throw some light on the capital expenditure 
incurred and planned for the future for it can be 
expected that this progressive brewery, whose 
trading profits and assets have risen by more than 
50 per cent. since 1950, will still be improving old 
properties and acquiring new ones. The dividend 
on the £1 ordinary shares is again 16 per cent. 
(40.7 per cent. earned) to yield 5.6 per cent. With 
possibilities of a merger some time in the future 
with Mitchells and Butlers, the shares at 56s. 
should prove a sound investment. 


a) ° 
Top-Level Strips 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 457: Report by Thomas Anthony 


Competitors were asked to supply extracts from the script of a strip cartoon suitable for 
Top People, covering three or four issues of The Times. 


Two weeks’ anxious study of the strips, together 
with an attempt to see what floating readers of 
The Times could become regulars if a strip was 
provided, has left me in doubt. Perhaps the old 
lady is right not to touch the stuff, and to go on 
relying on the fourth leader, the letters and Mr. 
Kirkland Bridge. 

If she did try it, certain points would be sine 
qua non. First, as one competitor puts it, there 
must be ‘a hero with whom the reader may 
identify himself.’ I suppose a Sandy Arbuthnot, an 
Ashenden, a Father Brown or a Forsyte would go 
down better than George Gambol; and, regret- 
fully, I can’t see Jane breasting her way into the 
Court Page. As to plot (if any), nothing could suit 
The Times better than to sit on the fence daily 
for weeks and months, refusing to do any think- 
ing for us. At the same time Marlowe’s Law for 
strip-writers, given over 350 years ago, must be 
observed from the very first instalment : 

When two are stripped, long ere the course begin, 

We wish that one should lose, the other win. 

These and other more or less deplorable criteria 
spelt death for a large number of entries at the first 
reading. I liked R. A. McKenzie’s background, 
which gives good wish-fulfilment value to the top- 
minded; his plot encourages one to spend another 
fourpence tomorrow. Skilful as ever, R. Kennard 
Davis alone brings in the dull rumble of The 
Times shuffling into motion; it is surely right that 
the thing should galumph. I should certainly want 
to follow G. J. Blundell’s hero Bob; how is he 
going to make out with that actress, in that family 
setting? These three entries win an award of two 
guineas each. ° 

Of the runners-up, some of whom were very 
enterprising, I commend A. J. S., E. C. Jenkins, 
J. A. Lindon and Gloria Prince. 


PRIZES 
(R. A. MCKENZIE) 
LittLe Lorp ULTRAMARINE 


Pale and biting his lip, littke Lord Ultramarine 
relinquishes his mother’s hand in the columned porch 
of Costly House. The Rolls, with uniformed chauffeur, 
waits. 

In the car he would like to cry, but English boys do 
not cry. Will the other fellows know his father was 
a Posthumous VC? He must never mention it. 

The gates of Chrome clang to behind him. The leafy 
lawns and chestnut trees are pleasant, but nobody 
comes to greet him. He wishes—but no! 


A face, glimpsed briefly at an upper window. 
Strangely familiar. 

‘You will be treated exactly as any other boy, 
Ultramarine, understand? This is your IIA Form 
Master, Mr. Blayne-Coutts. And this is our Physical 
Training Instructor, Major Witts.’ 

The face! Like that of the man who betrayed his 
father! What does it all signify? 


‘Nobody except the Headmaster is allowed in that 
room, Ultramarine.’ 

Worried Under-Secretary (in taxi) thinks: ‘The 
documents will be safe enough at Chrome. I couldn't 
take them back to the FO tonight, my mother is dying.’ 

He must not risk making a fool of himself. 
Wait... until . 

His father (in dream): 


“Wake up, my son. There 
is a light in that room,’ 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


LorD CHANCELLOR (to Prime Minister): Attendance 
keeps falling off—Peers have so many engage- 
rents! What can we do? 

PRIME MINISTER: Why not create more Life Peeresses 
—from the Variety Stage? 

(Picture—Enter the Life Peeresses.) 

LoRD CHANCELLOR: I am afraid our older members 
might object! 
(Picture—Bishops objecting.) 

PRESIDENT OF MCC (to Committee): Gates are down 

again—we must find some new attraction! 

BisHopP (to Peer, at Test Match): See you here tomor- 
row, I suppose? 

es Sorry—I promised to attend the House—awful 

ore! 

GOVERNMENT Whip (to Bishop): 
vote tomorrow, my Lord? 

BisHop: Alas! A most pressing engagement, I fear! 


(At Lord’s) 

MEMBER OF COMMITTEE: Why not get the Lords to 
meet here? They might draw the public! 

(At House of Lords) 

Peer: To preserve both of our great National Insti- 
tutions, I move that the Lords do meet tomorrow 
at Lord's. 

(At Lord’s) 

LorD CHANCELLOR: 
NOT OUT' 


You will come and 


I declare that the Noes have it— 


(G. J, BLUNDELL) 
Tue D’Arcys, A CHRONICLE OF UPPER FOLK 

First Day: Paul D’Arcy, aged sixty, Eton and 
Balliol, something S the diplomatic service, calls to 
Muriel, his wife. “You might remind Bob, when he 
comes in, that he’s dining with the ambassador and 
me tonight.” 

Mrs. D’Arcy, aged forty-five, tall, fair, and not 
quite so diplomatic as her husband: ‘But I think Bob 
already has an engagement.’ 

Mr. D’Arcy: ‘Then he must postpone it.’ 
like 


Exit Jove- 


SECOND Day: Bob D’Arcy, twenty-two, young man 
about town, elegant, charming, but not at all diplo- 
matic, enters and is met by his mother. 

Mrs. D’Arcy: ‘Oh, Bob, your father asked me to 
remind you that you're dining with him and the 
Bongolian Ambassador tonight.’ 

Bob: ‘Ah, that’s where he’s wrong. I'm Guna with 
Frobisher and his sister, Valerie.” 


Mrs. D’Arcy: ‘Who is Frobisher? He isn’t an angry, 
is he?’ 
Bob: ‘Good Lord, no! He’sa television wallah. He’s 


interested i in my play. So is Valerie. She wants a part 
in it” 

Mrs. D’Arcy: ‘An actress!” 

Tuirp Day: Bob: ‘You've got it all wrong. Val’s 
a straight actress, a Dame one day, I shouldn’t wonder 
—that is, if I can’t persuade her to marry me.’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 460 
Set by Blossom 
Bob Cratchit’s Christmas celebration was im- 
mortalised by Charles Dickens. Competitors are 
invited to do the same thing for one of the follow- 
ing: Harry the Horse, Rabelais’s Friar John, 
Cdipus, Mr. Salteena or Hans Breitmann. Limit: 
150 words or 16 lines. Prize : six guineas. 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
460,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Decem- 
ber 16. Results on December 26. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Boxnumbers 
1s. extra. Classified’ Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Litd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
— EUSton 3221 . lines). 


‘APPOINTMENTS | VACANT 
APPLICATIONS: are invited for the po of 
editor/translator at the Regional Office. for 
Europe, of the World Health Organisation, 
Copenhagen, Candidates should have a univer- 
sity degree, English mother tongue and a sound 
knowledge of Russian and French. The essential 
qualifications are ability to translate from these 
two languages into English and to edit docu- 
ments and reports in English. Commencing 
annual salary U.S. $4,800 and certain allow- 
ances. For application forms, and further de- 
tails, please write to the WHO Regional Office 
for Europe, 8 Scherfigsvci. Copenhagen O, Den- 
mark. Closing date, 15 December, 1958. 


BBC requires Assistant in Religious Broad- 
casting Department in London. Duties will in- 
clude planning and production of Religious 
services and programmes in Home Service, 
Light Programme and Network Three. Ordina- 
tion to Anglican or Free Church ministries 
essential. Candidates should have good theolo- 
gical traming and be ready to work with mem- 
bers of other denominations. Knowledge of 
church music useful. Age preferably between 
28-40. Salary £1,105 (possibly higher if quaili- 
fications exceptional), rising by seven annual 
increments to £1,550 p.a. max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
lope and quoting reference G.902 ‘Spt.’) should 
reach Appointments Office, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days 


BBC requires Current Affairs Talks Producer in 
London, Good education and lively interest in 
current thinking and events essential. Candidates 
should be well informed on some special aspect 
of present-day affairs and an understanding of 
the problems of Current Affairs broadcasting is 
desirable. Salary £1,105 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional, rising by seven 
annual increments to £1,550 p.a, max. Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
lope and quoting reference G.908 ‘Spt."), should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


A SENIOR PRIVATE SECRETARY 
is required 

for a senior executive, to work near Cam 
bridge. Candidates must be highly efficient 
secretaries and be able to organise the 
clerical work associated with a technical/ 
scientific department, Two typing assistants 
will be provided, Ability to translate from 
German to English would be an advantage. 
but is not an essential qualification. 

Conditions of work are excellent, and the 
salary (which wil! not be less than £11 15s. 0d. 
a weck) will be discussed at an interview. 
Candidates should write t CIBA (A.R.L.) 
Limited, Duxford, Cambridge, giving full 
particulars of their experience and back- 
ground. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY. Applications are 
invited for the above Chair, Salary £A3,500 
p.a. The successful applicant will be required 
to take up duty as early as possible in 1960, 
as the present holder of the Chair, Professor 
A. C. Fox, will retire in December, 1959. Con- 
ditions of appointment and gencral information 
about the University are obtainable from the 
Secretary, Associsviou of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Applications close, in 
Australia and London, on 30th January, 1959. 
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BBC requires full-time Accompanist in Glas- 
gow. Dutics include performances of any des- 
cription as required on the pianoforte, or on 
any keyboard instrument on which sclected candi- 
date may be proficient—playing orchestra] key- 
board music, interludes, fill- 
ups, solo recitals or performances aggregating 
less than twelve minutes in the course of a simple 
Programme. Qualifications: professional train- 
ing, wide experience in accompanying work. 
Salary £1,105 (possibly higher if qualifications 


ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within five days. 

OFFICE SECRETARY for Internat. Service 
Dept. Typing essential, shorthand and German an 
advantage. £450 x £25 to £550, starting position 
on scale according to qualifications, Commence 
sometime January.—Further partics. on receipt 
s.a.c. from United N A ee 
Charles Street, W.1. 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office 
staff; (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Strect, W.1. 
XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINT- 
INGS. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. (Closing Decem- 
ber 6). 

LEICESTER GA . EXHIBITIONS. 
Paintings by GHIKA, THELMA HULBERT, 
MAXWELL. ARMFIELD and ALEXANDER 
BALLARD. Leicester Sq., 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. CHRISTMAS PRESENT EXHIBI- 
TION: Small Pictures by English & French 
Artists. 

TALKS ON THE THEATRE for Young People : 
December 29, ‘Larger Than Life coets 
January 2, ‘Television Theatre 

January 5, ‘The Method’; January 7, Visis 

to Arts atre.—Apply British Drama 
League, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Jackson 
Pollock Retrospective, 1912-1956. Extended to 
14th December. Weekdays, 11-6; Sundays, 2-6; 
closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins = 
gate East Station. 





THEATRE 
TOWER THEATRE : 7.30 p.m., Dec. 12, 13, 14 
David Campton’s ‘The Lunatic View.’ CAN 5 
(3475 before 6). Canonbury Place, N.1. 





PERSONAL 


A CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, qua- 
lified in hynotherapy, treats personality prob- 
lems, fears, habits, complexes, compulsions, 
anxiety, neurosis, insomnia. R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245, 19 Wigmore St., W.1. 








A GOOD COMPANION to hot buttered toast 
is Burgess Anchovy Paste. Delicious. 
ANGELA and BOB’S anniversary next week. 
Must send them half-a-dozen bottles of that splen- 
did E! Cid Sherry. That's the light Amontillado 
they’re sure to appreciate. 

ANGLO-SWEDISH EXCHANGE _ VISITS. 
Boys and Girls, 14 to 18 years. Total cost £20.— 
Particulars, Miss Ciney, Barton Mead, Eastcote, 
Towcester. 

FOR TRIUMPHANT SPEECHES, even experi- 
enced speakers learn from my longer experience. 
Prospectus free.—John Radcliff, 50 Avenue Road, 
Herne Bay. 




















CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World, Free bookict, — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, 
especially for ——— and gold. 1954 Cat. of 
English Coins, 7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin 64.— 
B. A. Leaby Ltd., 65 Great Portland St., London, 
W.1 (Tel. : LAN 3677 ). 








ILLA for profit. — Send 
2s. 6d. P.O. for brochure to Southern Chin- 
chillas, Dept. M, Vera Road, London, S.W.6. 





DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., Bankers, 

are still offering 74% on sums £20 to £500 
(withdrawal on demand) with extra 4% interest 
on units of £500.—Full details from Investment 
Dept., S.R., Davies Investments Ltd., Danes Inn 
House, Suand, London, W.C.2. 


FATHER CHRISTMASES can now find their 
way about the country without difficulty. A set 
of the new National Benzole Road Maps, in 
plastic case with Greetings Card, cost only 7s. 6d. 
at all National Benzole garages and filling 
stations. 

FOOTBALL, Particulars of a statistical method 
of forecasting results.—Box ¢ 1355. 

GENERAL SUMMONS to cold meals served 
with Rayner’s Mango Chutney get a sure 
response. 

GIVE A CHANCE to thousands of present and 
future sufferers from Cancer. Please help finance 
research to end this dreadful disease. Send 
donations, however small, to Sir Charles Lidbury, 
Hon, Treasurer, British Empire Cancer Cam- 
paign (Dept. CS), 11 Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.1, or give to your local B.E.C.C. 
Committee. 

HAS ERNIE missed your bond once more? 
Your pipe—Tom Long’—and spirits soar. 
HOMOSEXUAL LAW REFORM SOCIETY, 
which has been said to have the most distin- 
guished Honorary Committee of any cause, 
welcomes help from all who support its aims. 
Details from the Secretary, Room 29, 32 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, 3 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sem on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments, David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
531). 197 Regent Street, W.i (Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc. 
‘MY FAIR LADY.’ Advertiser, having three 
25s. stalls for matinee, 24th January, would ex- 
change for similar tickets any date in December. 
—Box 4334. 


N.S.C.R.— LETTERS OF GOLD.’ ‘A veritable 
God-send,’ say the Almoners concerned with poor 
cancer sufferers. Why? Because those letters sig- 
nify immediate help in every case of need, in- 
cluding often a pension for life (cver 6,200 were 
assisted last year), For Christmastide we are 
trying to give all the most necessitous patients 
some EXTRA comfort and cheer. This wil! cost 
about £3,000. Please help to make it possible.— 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER 
RELIEF, Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
President : The Countess ‘—apemee of Burma, 
Ci., G.B.E., D.C.V 


PROF. pauanAneS ‘CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT. 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
‘el: AMBa: 4041 





QUAKERISM : Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice of.the Religious Society of Friends 
free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1 
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we only Chrome 
pack.— 

Shavers Services, 64 Aldermanbury, E.C.2. 
WANTED, Spinning Chair (small low seat 
with high narrow back), or smal! prie-dieu.— 
Details to Box 4333. 
*“WATAPADS.’ —— pot plants moist holidays 


and always. Put one under each pot—5 for 10s., 
11 for 20s.—HARRODS Hort. Dept. 


LITERARY 
1 AT LAST | COME TO THE LSJ. 
you have been writing for years and gctting 
nowhere, why mot get the LSJ to help you? 
Personal coaching by correspondence has 
brought oo to many. Free book from : 
Oospectus Department 
LONDON. SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, , 
GRO 8250 
*There are LSJ students all over the world.” 
EARN MONEY SONG WRITING ! Interesting 
free book telis how. Send 2<. stamp to: 
Linton School of Song Writing, Desk S., 20 
Denmark Street, London, W..2. 


FICTION-WRITING, We are spccialist tutors— 
No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears - 
all markets, Prospectus free from Dept. B.2 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Lid.” 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


KNOW-HOW brings you ‘Writing | Success. 
No Sales—No Fees. FREE year's subscription to 
Britain's foremost magazine for Writers. You 
can, also, win one of Two Hundred Prizes in 
fascinating competition. Send for free R.1 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success,’ B.A 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 a 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 


MEE’S CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPADIA, mint 
set, delivered free, £12.—‘The Book-in-Hand,” 
Shaftesbury. 


TY URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS! Our 
Correspondence Course can teach you to carn 
big money this year, Personal coaching by top 
TV scriptwriters. Prospectus from Dept. 105, 
Television Writing School, 7 Harley Street, 
London, W.1. 


UN GRAND CHOIX cartes de Noéi (texte 
en francais ou en anglais) se trouve chez 
HACHETTE, 127 Regent Street, W.1 

U.S.S.R, TODAY. Read about it in “Soviet 
Weekly,’ lavishly illustrated family journal, 
Subs. 3s. 3d. Quarterly, from Room 4, 3 
Rosary Gardens, London, S.W.7 











SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ MSS.,. any y length, typed ed in 9 days 
(4-day cmergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service, 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private mectings 
reported. Recording machines on hire, Transia- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E, R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
LITERARY ‘TYPING. 2s. 1,000 words. Carbons 
6d.—Cox, Wickham Hill, Broadway, Worcs. 
MSS, TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Les Wale : 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
Continued Overleaf 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,021 


ACROSS 


the receiver; a) need to 26 Not 
Se Nea contention (13) 


commit yourself! (3, 2, 3, 5) 

9 Chatterbox gets the st. into the 
bag (9) 

10 Claw the cards? (5) 

11 Croakers who are nevertheless 
ornamental (5) 

12 iar in the pack for the drips 


(5-4) 7 
13 Shakespeare’s stewardess possibly 
( 


) 
15 Here was held the Robber 


Council (7) 


1 tive for 12 in the theatre the footlights (9) see 
7 _— ive for 7 She ned & rosy wreath from ACROSS.—1 Besoms 
19 Overtake? What sauce! (5, 2) Jonson (5) 


21 I’m punctual and top-drawer, if 
off-hand (9) , 

23 ‘Whenas in —— my Julia goes’ 
(Herrick) (5) 

24 Appearance between pounds and 
pence of the squire (5) 


A Gest prise of 2 copy of Chamhers’s 


th Century 
book guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first 
: ay 16. Address solations: Crossword No. 1,021, $9 Gomer St. London, WC. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. Spencer Road, South Croydon, Surrey. 


@pemed on Dec. 16. A 


25 I meant in a dull way to appear (9) 


2 No harm done here evidently (9) 
3 ae from the country-dance 


4 Street-car on a pedestrian came 
with heavy tread (7) 
‘March, ma 
dale, All the Blue Bonnets are 
bound for the Border’ (Scott) (7) 
6 Enter Kitty in a French way before 


obviously the bones of 
this! 


DOWN 


rch —— and Liddes- 21 (5) 


Solution on December 19 


17 Doctor surmounts ailments with 
training 6 ) 
18 Rep. ian *t what it was after it gets 


19 Portuguese cash for an expedition 
with love? (7) 

20 There’s the yr > of a body 
being found here (5) 

22 ‘Ring out false ——— in place and 
blood’ (Tennyson) (5) 

23 Embellishments to this music are 








8 ‘You spotted —— with double 19 Bread. 
tongue’ (Shakespeare) (6) 
9 Draughts can give rise to sulks (5) 
14 Bent bars about the French prince 
shows he’s escaped (9) 
16 His work is definitely marginal (9) Dresses. 23 Apri 
PRIZEWINNERS 
Mrs, P, Pyemont Steeds, Stone House, 
Pewsey, Wilts, and Mrs, R. H. Bird, 20 


17 Cockles. 


and a second prize of 
two correct solutions 


SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,019 


drums. 10 Isolde. 12 Wheel. 13 Nocturnes. 
14 Dicky. 16 Spindrift. 17 Gate. 
21 Caledonia. 22 Bra 24 
Leader. 25 Skylarks. 26 Stresses. 27 “Tayiis. 
DOWN.—1 Bedewed, 2 Salve. 3 ——e 
5 Resound. 6 Celandine. 7 Cresset. 
Minestrone, 11 Scrimshank. 15 py 
18 a 19 Bubbied. 20 


4 Thoracic. 8 Dol- 














SCHOLARS 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. 
Scholarship and entrance tests will be held on 
31st March and Ist April, 1959. Six awards 
ranging from £50 to £200 per annum available 
for both 11- and 13-year-old entry (the form 
suitable for boys from State Primary Schools) 
Applications before 28th February, Further de- 
tails from Abbotsholme School, Rocester, 
Uttoxeter, Staffs 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLEGE, Herts 
Examinations for the award of open Scholarships 
beiween the value of £200 and £40 will be held 
on 4th and Sth June, 1959, For boys under 12 on 
Ist September, 1959, Engiish, Arithmetic and 
General Paper; for boys under 14, usual papers. 
—For particulars apply to the Headmaster. 


GLENALMOND. 
TRINITY COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 1959 

The Open Scholarships offered in 1959 are 

(a) One Carnegie Scholarship of £250 per 

annum. 

(b) One Alexander Cross Scholarship of £150 

per annum. 

(c) One War Memorial Scholarship of £100 

per annum 

(d) One College 

annum. 

(©) One Matheson 

annum. 

(f) One Music Scholarship at £100 per 

annum with free tuition in Music 

Note.—All Scholarships may be 
mented in cases of need. 

The terms of the Alexander Cross Scholar- 
ship give preference to sons of salaried or 
pensioned professional men, such as members 
of Her Maijesty’s Forces 

Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. 
1949. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Warden. a a : S_ 
LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. Five Scholar- 
ships up to £175 and one up to £279 will be 
awarded on the result of an examination held in 
February. Also Exhibitions for Music and Art 
and Sixth Form Exhibitions to cnable boys 
from Day Schools to join the School in pre- 
paration for Universities. Details from the 
Headmaster, Leighton Park, Reading 
S. MICHAEL’S, BURTON PARK, Petworth, 
Sussex, (Girls’ School of the Woodard Corpora- 
tion.) In 1959 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS EXAM- 
INATIONS, in General Subjects and Music, will 
be held during the week beginning February 16. 
Entry forms must be received before Mon day, 
January 26. For these forms and a!! particuiars, 
picase apply to the Secretary at the Schoo! 


HIPS 


Schotarship of £100 per 


Scholarship at £75 per 


supple- 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, — Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women scck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons. should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


CROFTON GR: ANGE SCHOOL, Hamels Park, 
Nr. Buntingford, Herts. 
The tate Principal : Miss M. G. O.B.E.. 
M.A., Ox. 
Headmistress: Mrs. E. H. Baines (formerly 
Housemistress at St. Leonards, St. Andrews). 
Academic Head: Miss I. H. Boninson, M.A.. 
Cantab., B.Litt., Oxon. 
Recognised Independent Boarding School for 
Girls—90 girls, age 11-i8. Girls prepared for the 
Oxford G.C.E. Examination at Ordinary, 
Advanced and Scholarship Levels, There is a 
Domestic Science Course, and special attention 
is paid to Modern Languages, Art and Music. 
Small classes of approximately 12 girls. The 
house stands in a large park about 300 feet above 
sea-level. 28 miles north of London. There is a 
swimming pool, 3 hard courts, 5 grass courts and 
a large lacrosse field. A few vacancies in May 
and September, 1959, owing to rearrangement 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civi! Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial. Genecal Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-cxam.) courses in business subjects..—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Mctro- 
pol'tan College. G.40, St. Aibans, or cail 30 
Queen Victoria Strect, E.C.4. ere 
SIBFORD SCHOOL, nr. Banbury, Oxon, is a 
co-educational boarding school of 220 children 
run by the Society of Friends (Quakers). 

The School is expanding and applications from 
non-Quakers are welcomed and are now being 
considered for admission to the School in Sep- 
tember, 1959 and 1960. 

A comprehensive curriculum is offered with 
a five-year course from age 11 to G.C.E. ‘O’ 
Level! *Border-liners’ specially considered, Good 
tran-ter facilties to other Friends’ Schools or 
loca’ grammar schools for those wishing to take 
advanced work. The School is noted for the 
wide education offered, and its tradition of Art, 
Crafts and Music taken in G.C.E. with the usual 
academicsubjects. Smali classes. 

the School is delightfully situated in quiet 
Cotswold country, Boarding fee, £249 p.a. 

Applications for 1959 should be made before 
the 31st December, 1958, to the Headmaster. 
from whom a prospectus can be obtained. Ig- 
terviews and inspection of the new building 
plans invited. 


Beard, 








SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students,. six month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E. (all examining 
Boards). London. Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B.. B.D, M.Th., Degrees. 
and Diplomas. Also for Law and Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fietcher, C.B.E.. LL.B., Director of Studies. 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall. Oxford (Est. 1894) 


THE HISPANIC COUNCIL 
Intensive Course in Spanish—London, 29 Decem- 
ber-2 January 
Evening Classes i an'sh and Px 
Commence early Jz ry. 
Summer School in San Sebastian, 24 
July-14 Augu 
Lectures on Spanish 
Ame aa vics—January to April 
Details from the Education Department. 
2 BELGRAVE SQUARE, LONDON. W.1. 


srtuguese— 


Portuguese and Latin 





THE SPECTATOR, 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


SU MMER HOLIDAYS 


A WORTHWHILE HOLIDAY, Responsible 
men and women with hostelling experience re- 
quired to Icad hostelling tours for young people 

walking, cycling and other activities—in the 
United Kingdom, summer 1959. Details from: 
Home Tours Dept. (L). Youth Hostels Associa- 
tion, Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. 





ACCOMMODATION 


EXCELLENT part-furnished S.C flat in coun- 
try vicarage. All mod. cons,, elec. 4 gns. weck. 
Vicar, North’ Newton, Bridgwater. 


ACR RCAC AAAS Christmas Gifts AER AR AR ARAB te 


A GIFT FOR THE STUDENT 
of philately and postal history. The Foundations 
of Philately 21s., postage Is. 6d. Paquebot and 
Ship Letter Canceliations af the World, 1894-1951 
20s., postage Is. 6d. Seyvchelles—Postage stamps 
ind postal history, 25s., postage Is. 6d. The 
Romagna 10s «sae ding postage. Send for our 
new literature 
R( )BSON LOWE LTD., 
SO Pal! Mali, S.W.1 
AS PLAYED IN CANADA, Canberra 
fosters and Capri Lodge intriguing 3-dimen- 
sional black and white cube game for two; 
13s. 6d. plus Is. 6d. post, or rules free from 
Juxta Games, 15 Southernhay Avenue. Bristol 9. 
Fascinating ! 
BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 
Grenfell] Ass.. 66 Victoria St.. London, S.W.1, 
and so hel; ‘s medical work for the 
Labrador fistcrmen. Illus. leaflet on request 


Cock- 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFTS, Ladies’ Ex- 
quisitt Hand Embroidered Lrish Linen Handker- 
chicfs, 15s. 6d., 19s. 6d., 22s. 6¢c.. 31s. 6d., 
42s., for six attractively boxed Men's Fine 
Quality Irish Linen Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 
19s. 6d., 25s. 6d., 29s. 6d., 42s. for box of six. 
Hand Initialed, single letter, 29s. 6d. for six. 
Corded and Hand-rolied Hems, 27s. 6d., 36s. 6d., 
45s. for six. Also Superb Hand-woven at 50s. per 
box of six. Gift Parecls carefully packed and 
posted to your friends anywhere. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland 


CHOICE CEYLON TEA. XMAS GIFTS of 
Finest Quality High-grown Tea in 5 lb. miniature 
chests, 42s. 6d, delivered, A very acceptable pre- 
sent. C.W.O.—ANDUTRA LTD., Victoria 
House, Southampton, Row, London, W.C.1. 
COX’S ORANGE PIPPINS by post. Special 
December offer: 18 selected medium-size apples, 
8s. 6d. inclusive. Delightful present.—Freestone, 
Stonewall Fruit Farm, Hildenborough, Ton- 
bridge, Kent. 

CHILTERN HERBS. green and _ fragrant, 
glamourise your CHRISTMAS COOKING, and 
in theit lovely glass jars and caskets provide 
you with unique CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Also 21 
delicious tisanes in attractive packs.—Chiltern 
Herb Farms Ltd., Dept. S.P.1, Buckland Com- 
mon, Tring, Herts. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood Engravings, 
Colourprints, etc. Appro. post free. Prices from 
3d, Overprinting a speciality. 

GANYMED Christmas Cards, Bewick’s ‘wood- 
cuts, 6 winter scenes, coloured mounts, small 
edition, 2s. each inc, envelope. 3 doz. upwards 
post free.—Ganymed, 11 Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1. 





FRENCH CRYSTALLISED FRUITS, Our Spe- 
ciality every Christmas. Always the Best and 
Freshest on Sate. Wood boxes. Assorted Apri- 
cots, Figs, Greengages and Pears. New Season's 
in perfect condition. 1} Ib l6s. 6d.; 3 Ib. 
Presentation, 30s. ELVAS FIGS. Original round 
coloured boxes. Del icious young tender preserved 
figs. | Ib. net, 7s. 6d. per box: 8 for 55s. 
M \RRONS GLACES. Finest French, Original 
Fan Tins. 6 oz., 8s. 6d.: 14 oz., 16s. CARLS- 
BAD. PLUMS. Finest French. 1 Ib., 18s. 
GIANDUIA. The Most Delicious Chocolate Con- 
fection ever made, Hazelnuts, Sugar and Choco- 
late ground together into a_ soft Pate. 
Each piece foil wrapped in Original Artistic 
Italian Tin. A Unique and Exquisite present. 1 !b. 
tins, 20s. each. Al! Post Paid. Gifts Posted Direct 

SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. (No connection with any 
other firm at this address.) 


INTRIGUING NOVELTY and universally 
desired gift sent together will solve your 
present-giving and card-choice dilemmas. 
Post a Gift-in Greeting, consisting of genuine 
Biro Squire ball-point mounted in tasteful 
grectings card. Attractive all-golden pen 
will give lifetime’s service. Pen, card and 
envelope complete, price 18s. 6d. For im- 
mediate de.ivery send cash with order to 
A.P.M. Ltd., 4 Avery Row, London, W.1. 


OLD COLOURED MAPS make _ interesting 
oo Gifts. Inexpensive, genuine, Catalogue 
. J. Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants 


PRESENTS FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE on 
five floors and the GIFT MARKET. Free Vic- 
torian Puppet Troupe shows daily. AT HEAL’S, 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. MUS 1666. 


THE MEDIC! GALLERIES, of Grafton St.. 
London, W.! and Thurloe St.. South Kensing- 
ton, invite you to visit their Christmas displays 
of cards, pictures, books and other attractive 
gifts. Christmas Mail Order Catalogue free on 
request. 


WEDEL’S “PLUMS IN “CHOCOLATE 
Renowned throughout Europe; ideal for enter- 
taining and gifts. 2 Ib. boxes. 15s. post paid 
From : 

MILRATH & CO. LTD.. 
16 PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


YOUNG SELECTED TURKEYS from 40s. cach, 
Geese from 35s. cach. Chickens for roasting from 
20s. each. Fowls for boiling from 12s. each. 
Prepared for oven if required. Carriage paid 
U.K. Send order to F. B. Monsel!, Great 
Horkesley Manor, N¢. Colchester. Est. 1933. 


YOUR FAVOURITE tape recordings transferred 
to unbkle. gram records. REG 2745. Box 4241. 











Please don’tiet her 
be. disappointed ! 


There are nearly 4,500 children in our 
family who also hope their wishes 
come true ‘ 


Will you be their SANTA CLAUS? 


Christmas Donations gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS"AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, S.E.II 














DECEMBER 5, 1958 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL people 
come to us by personal recommendation. The 
right person to share your flat, or we find you 
suitable _accommodation. — SHARE-A-FLAT 
LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545/6. 


HOTELS 


1.0.W. WARMER FOR WINTER, Reve! in 
the comfort of Farringford, I.0.W., noted for 
its equable climate and mild winter. This 
country house hotel, with its cosy cottages, is 
Situated in lovely grounds and has all modern 
amenities, Fully licensed. A.A. and R.A.C. — 
Details from the Manager, FARRINGFORD 
HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


CANADIAN RED SOCKEYE SAL MON. Finest 
Fancy Qualit Just arrived {-oz. tins, 6 for 
3Iis.. 12 for £3 All Post Paid. SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 
ER.3 


CELLULAR BLANKETS 100% Pure Wool, 
Mothproofed in popular pastel shades. All sizes 
from 27 x 36 at 14s. Free Samples. Kerr & 
Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 
CHINESE exquisite hand 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in 
Post Is. 6d. Satisfaction or 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 173 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16 


COX’S ORANGE PIPPINS. 12 Ib. box, 24s. 
inclusive The M.H. Orchards, Walford, 
Ross-on-Wye, Herefordshire. 


DELICIOUS SHORTBREAD made by Gal- 

braita’s of Ayr. Fingers: 2 tb., 13s.: 1 Ib., 8s, 

Round cakes: 1 Ib., 8 — luding U ‘K. postage, 
70-82 High Street, Ayr, cotland. 


DON’ T. MISS 1953 AND 1955 VINTAGES" 
Claret and Burgundy and Hocks at attractive 
opening prices for these very fine wines. We urge 
you not to buy the bad vintages, they are just not 
worth it-—P.C. to S§. P. Paten & Co., Peter- 
borough, for 36-nage list 


GOURMET'S DELIGHT 
Each carton contains: 151 oz. tin Boned 
Roast Chicken with Champignons, 14 oz, tin 
Chicken in Paprika, 15}; «oz. tin Chicken 
Fricassee, 15} oz. tin Turkey Fricassee, 16 oz. 
tin’ Roast Turkey with Cranberry Sauce, 
14 oz. tin Veal Cutlets in Cream Sauce, 15 oz. 
tin Sliced Ham in Burgundy Sauce, 15 oz. tin 
Venison in Cream Sauce, 15 oz. tin Roast 
Wiki Boar, 5 oz. tin Pate de Foie, 2} oz. tin 
Smoked Salmon, and 14 oz. tin Beef Goulash, 
sent for only £4 12s. 6d.. post paid, c.w.o.; 
two cartons £9 2s. 6d. Send for our Special 
Christmas Gitt List which is now available, 


Grays 
DEPT. S.P.. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


KENT’S best Cox's Orange Applies. The ideal 
Christmas present for your business friends or 
staff. Packed in attractive prescntation con- 
taincr Delivery Nov./Dec. 10 Ib. Pack, 2ls., 
carriage free U.K. only. Specia! quotations over 
$0. Cash with order . please. Presentation 
Apple Packs (Dept. C), Barton Mills, Canterbury. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s.. post ts. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Juxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 ens.). Blue. Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Putts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1 


embroidered pillow 
Four for only 27s., 
money back.—H, 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM.. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tabicts 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots, Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid of garlic Garliso! Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex 


HARRIS TWEED 12s per yard; also 
TAILORING’ SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway. Isle of Lewis. 

PURE SELK SHIRTS TO MEASURE, 59s. 6d. 
Fine poplin shirts, 39s. 6d. Direct from makers. 
Why pay more. Patterns.—St. James Hosicrs, 
43 Tothill Street, S.W.1 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for theit 
Lustrous “Beauty, Elegant White or Coloured 
Damask Table Napery, Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Luncheon’ Sets, etc. 
Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper and 
Turkish Towels. Illustrated Catalogue from 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland 


Nirway O\.-FIRING 


@ What it is 
@ What it does 
@ What it costs 
Send for copy of this 
colour folder now 
NU-WAY HEATING 
PLANTS LTD. 
(Box A194), DROITWICH 
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